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The Valiant Villain 


by Robert Combs 


Characters 
Seymour 8. Scunirze1, a long-suffering 
villain 
Ma a ele long-suffering 


Pa RocKENROLL parents 

I’EBRONIA, @ damsel in distress 

Mary Lou, her younger sister, about 
seventeen 

HANDSOME HERBERT 
dubious hero 

SHERIFF 

SADIE SCHNITZEL, who arrives in the 
nick of time 


FLERBERT, @ 


PROLOGUE 
Berore Rise: Seymour 8. ScHnirze., 
dressed in the conventional villain’s 
costume, creeps surreptitiously from 
wings, glances furtively around and 
stares painfully at audience. From 
rear of audience, loud hissing is 
heard. ScHnirzeu waves frantically. 
ScHniTzEL: Now stop that! (Stamps 
foot) It’s always the same. Every- 
where I go, I get the same thing. 


Boo! Hiss! How would you like me 
to stand here and do that to you? 
The trouble is you don’t understand 
us villains. You think that we get 
the best of everything, eh? Nothing 
is further from the truth. When I 
travel with this acting troupe, I get 
the draftiest hotel room, the poorest 
food, the lumpiest bed on the train. 
(Rubs back) That last one was really 
a killer! (Pause) I suppose it’s not 
your fault, though. Ever since the 
days of Kast Lynne, you were taught 
that the villain was a mean char- 
acter and you were willing to let it 
go at that. (Waves finger of admoni- 
tion) Let me tell you something. 
(Stops suddenly. His face brightens.) 
Better than that, let me show you 
something! (Prepares to exit and 
turns) Oh, don’t forget to applaud 
Febronia when she comes on-stage. 
She’s a great little actress. (Glwmly) 
She’s also the producer’s wife! (Exits 
quickly) 





ScENE | 

Time: Early evening. 

SetrinG: The Rockenroli cabin, way out 
West. 

At Rise: Ma RockENROLL ts mending 
socks. She takes one sock out of sew- 
ing basket, examines large hole in the 
toe. She ts able to pass her fist 
through the hole. She casts sock aside. 
She removes second sock from basket. 
Again, she is able to pass her fist 
through the torn place. Shakes head 
sadly. Pa enters. He looks worried. 

Pa: The rain’s pouring through the 
kitchen roof again, Ma. Reckon 
that last storm uplifted a few 
shingles. 

Ma: Shingles? Hah! There haven’t 
been shingles on that roof nigh on 
twenty years. If it weren’t for the 
Sears Roebuck catalogues, we'd 


have been flooded out long ago. 


Pa: It’s bad this time. 
are getting wet. 

Ma: That’s your own fault, Pa. 
Chickens in the kitchen! Why aren’t 
you like our high-class neighbors? 
They keep the chickens in the bed- 
room. 

Pa: It’s no good, Ma. Remember, we 
tried that once. Blamed chickens 
kept laying their eggs in the strang- 
est places. When one varmint put it 
in my shoe, that was too much for 
me! 

Ma (Smiling): You looked plenty 
funny when you put on your shoe 
and started to walk around. (Sighs) 
Well, we won't have to complain 
about the old homestead much 
longer. Seymour 8. Schnitzel, that 
low-down critter, is going to foreclose 
our mortgage tonight. 


The chickens 


Pa (Nodding): What are we going to 
do? 

Ma: We'll be out in the cold, cold 
world! (Glances around) It isn’t 
much, but it’s our happy home. A 
funny thing, but there’s something 
about this place that grows on you. 
(Pa scratches his head vigorously.) 

Pa: It sure does, Ma. 

Ma: The pity of it all. Who would 
think that you and I, Ma and Pa 
Rockenroll, would have to leave our 
happy home. 

Pa: Fear not! A Rockenroll can keep 
up with the best of them! 

Ma: Where are our lovely daughters 
tonight? 

Pa: Febronia, bless her, is chopping 
wood for the coal stove. Mary Lou, 
bless her, is milking the cow. 

Ma: But we don’t have a cow. 

Pa: No, but our neighbors do and the 
critter is standing near our boundary 
fence. Mary Lou reaches through 
the fence and, well, she’s got the 
longest fingers in the county. 

Ma (Sweetly): Bless our daughters! If 
only they could be happily married! 

Pa: It isn’t that they haven’t tried. 
You recall that traveling salesman 
who stopped here a while back? 
(MA nods.) 

Ma: Febronia took a liking to that one. 

Pa: Trouble is he was too good at run- 
ning. Beat it clean to the next state 
before Febronia could lasso him. 
(Sighs) Who knows? Maybe she’ll 
have better luck the next time. 

Ma: There’s one man who’s taken a 
fancy to our Febronia. 

Pa: Who’s that, Ma? 

Ma (Dramatically) : Handsome Herbert 
Flerbert, bless him! ' 








Pa: Handsome Herbert Flerbert? I 
might have known it. When a man 
takes a fancy to our Febronia, he 
must be a little light in the thinking 
department. (7'aps head) Well, Her- 
bert fills that bill! 

Ma: I’m right fond of Herbert. He’s 
got imagination, that one. 

Pa: Always inventing crazy things. 
No, he hasn’t got a mite of sense. 
(Gestures at TV set) Take that 
gadget, for instance. Herbert worked 
on it for three years and he still 
doesn’t know what it’s for. 

Ma: What is it, anyway? 

Pa: Herbert said that you can send 
pictures through the air with it. 
Something called teleeeevision! Did 
you ever hear of the like of that? 

Ma (Defensively): Herbert may be an 
addle-pated young man, but he is a 
man and that’s something when you 


have two daughters of marriageable 
age. 

Pa (Nodding): Yes, especially when the 
daughters look like Febronia and 
Mary Lou! 

Ma (Quickly): Maybe we can get our 
Febronia to show an interest in 


Handsome Herbert. When she’s 
married, she’ll be able to swindle — 
er — persuade him to give us the 
mortgage money. 

Pa: A right idea, Ma. We'll try it to- 
night. (Holds hand to ear) Ah! I 
hear the approaching footsteps of 
our little girls! (Violent stamping is 
heard off-stage. Frepronta and Mary 
Lov enter. Frsronta carries a load 
of wood which she dumps uncere- 
montously onto the floor. She is a tall, 
muscular, buxom girl wearing army 
shoes and bright, yellow braids. When 


she smiles, we see that her front teeth 
are missing. Mary Lov, about 
seventeen, is gangling and shapeless in 
her massive gingham dress. She car- 
ries a milk pail which she places on 
the floor.) 

Ma: Our daughters! (Rushes and em- 
braces girls) Febronia, how sweet you 
look tonight. 

FesroniA: Oh, Ma! You’re the only 
one who ever tells me that. 

Mary Lov: Well, at least our folks tell 
you. No one ever says it to me! 

Pa: Now, Mary Lou, don’t take on so. 
It isn’t every gal who can milk a cow 
through a boundary fence. 

Ma (Smiling): We’ve been thinking 
about our little girls tonight. 

FesroniA (Warily): I reckon that 
you’re planning that I marry Hand- 
some Herbert Flerbert? 

Ma (Quickly) : He’s very nice, Febronia. 

Pa (Nodding): He’s kind, affectionate 
and attentive. 

FEBRONIA: So is a coon hound, but who 
ever heard of marrying one? No, 
siree! Herbert’s not my type of man. 
(Dreamily) I want a man who’s tall, 
dark, sinister. A man with heaps of 
money. A man who can sweep me 
off my feet! A man who — (Pauses 
in meditation) 

Ma: Yes, daughter? 

Fresronta: Can’t think of anything 
else now, but that’s enough for a 
start. 

Ma (Tearfully): Alas! Then all is lost. 
Seymour 8. Schnitzel is coming to- 
night to collect for the mortgage. If 
we’re unable to pay, we’ll be turned 
out into the cold, cold bitter world. 

FEeBroniA: That won’t be so bad after 
that bedroom of ours. 





Mary Lov (Nodding): The wind that 
howls through those broken boards is 
enough to give anyone the miseries. 

Ma: It’s still our happy home. What 
are we going to do? 

FEBRONIA: Maybe Mr. Schnitzel will 
give us a little time. 

Pa: No, it’s too late. We haven’t paid 
him a red cent in three years. 

Fresronia (Slowly): Seymour 8. Schnit- 
zel! Now, there’sa man. Tall, dark, 
sinister. A man with heaps of money. 
(Suddenly) What am I saying? That 
hunk of man completely fills the bill. 
My dream man! 

Ma (Shocked): Perish the thought! 

Pa: Say not so, daughter. You are a 
Rockenroll! 

Mary Lou 


(Hopefully): I wonder 


whether he has a younger brother 
Fesronta: I will save our happy home. 
I will wed Seymour 8. Schnitzel and 


give you the mortgage as a gift! 

Mary Lou (Musing): A younger 
brother would be nice. 

Pa: ’Tis a fate worse than death. Alas, 
that I would ever live to see my 
daughter become a Schnitzel! 

FEeBRONIA: Stop rattling your teeth, 
Pa. (Adjusts pigtails) Do I look all 
right? 

Pa: You present a vision that Seymour 
S. Schnitzel will never forget! 

Mary Lou (Musing): Maybe a younger 
cousin — 

Fesronia (Turning): Look elsewhere, 
sister. Seymour 8. Schnitzel is going 
to be mine. 

Ma: He mightn’t want to get married. 

FEBRONIA: Pshaw, Ma. What man 
wants to get married? 

Pa (Sadly): My little girl — 

Ma: Cheer up, Pa. We won’t be losing 


a daughter. We'll be gaining a 
Schnitzel! (Timid knocking is heard 
on door. Pa quickly answers. Sry- 
MOUR S. ScHNITZEL enters. He nods, 
almost apologetically.) 

ScHNITZEL: Good evening, Rockenroll 
family. I hope that I didn’t disturb 
your dinner. 

Ma: Oh, no, Mr. Schnitzel. We were 
talking about you. (FEBRONIA smiles 
sweetly. ScunirzeL swallows hard 
and quickly turns.) 

ScHNITZEL: How nice! I hope it was 
about paying me some money. The 
mortgage, you know — 

Pa: The mortgage! 

SCHNITZEL (Quickly): I don’t wish to 
appear overbearing, but you haven’t 
paid me anything in three years. If 
I could have a few months — (Pa 
shakes head solemnly.) — a few 
weeks — (Pa shakes head again. 
ScHNniTzEL slowly shakes head in 
syncopation with Pa’s.) I find it ter- 
ribly hard to make ends meet these 
days. Everywhere I go, it’s the same. 
(Takes several mortgages from pocket 
and spreads them on table) I hold 
mortgages on every farm in the 
county. Does anyone ever pay me? 
Never! How many times has the 
landlord ever received a dime for the 
mortgage? (Dabs eyes with bright, 
red handkerchief) It’s so discourag- 
ing! No one ever has any money. 
One farmer wanted to give me a 
basket of apples. Another man 
wanted to give me a vat of sour 
cream. 

Pa: Alas, I have naught to offer but 
my daughter, Febronia! 

Scunirze. (Sobering): I knew I should 
have taken that sour cream! 








FEBRONIA: I’ll make you a right nice 
wife, Mr. Schnitzel. Wait till you 
taste my vittles. 

ScHNITZEL: But I can’t marry you. I 
can’t marry anyone! I only want 
the mortgage money! If I can’t get 
some money tonight, I’ll have to 
foreclose! 

FEBRONIA (Clenching fists): 
have to do — what? 

Scunitzet (Retreating): Now, now, 
let’s not act hastily. 

Frpronia (Slowly): Are you ready for 
my vittles? (ScHNITZEL quickly sits 
at table.) 

ScunirzeEL: Yes! Yes! Anything! 
(Wipes brow with handkerchief) 

Ma (Aside to Pa): He’ll make a won- 
derful husband. He’s scared stiff! 
(FEBRONIA exits. Mary Lov joins 
ScHNITZzEL at table. Ma and Pa 
stand. ) 

Mary Lov (Slowly): Mr. Schnitzel, I 
was wondering about your brothers. 

ScunitzeE.: I have no brothers, child. 

Mary Lou (Hopefully) : Maybe cousins? 

ScHNITZEL: No cousins. 

Mary Lov (Weakly): A grandfather? 

ScunitzeE.L: I have no grandfather. 

Mary Lov (On the verge of desperation) : 
Any good friends? 

ScunirzEL: A mortgage holder never 
has any friends! (Mary Lov bursts 
into tears.) 

Mary Lov: It’s always the same! 
(She exits. Ma and Pa return to 
table.) 

Pa: If you could give us a little more 
time — 

ScuniTzE.: I'd like to, Mr. Rocken- 
roll, but I have my own obligations. 
I’ll lose my place in a week if I don’t 
pay my landlord. 


You'll 


Ma (Quickly): Pa is going to get some 
money any day now. Why, Pa’s 
clever. He took one of our folk songs 
and sent it to a publisher in the big 
city. If the song sells, we’ll be able 
to pay the mortgage in full. 

Pa (Aside to audience): And save our 
Febronia! 

ScHNITZEL: I can’t wait another day. 
Besides, the song might never sell. 
(Musing) Rockenroll? Who ever 
heard of Rockenroll? (FEBRONIA re- 
turns with a platter of biscuits and an 
empty glass.) 

Fesronia: Wait till you settle these 
vittles under your belt! 

ScHniTzEL: I’m really not hungry. 
(FEBRONIA sets biscuits and glasses on 
table. She glares coldly at him.) 

FEBRONIA (Menacingly): You’re not 
hungry? 

ScHNITZEL (Quickly): Maybe a bite or 
two. 

Fesroni: I'll fetch you some milk. 
(Gets milk bucket at door and returns. 
She succeeds in filling the glass after 
pouring most of the milk into Scunit- 
zEL’s lap. He grins feebly and shakes 
trouser leg uncomfortably. Slowly, he 
bites a biscuit. He steels his jaws as 
he endeavors to chew the biscuit. Sud- 
denly, he coughs and his teeth clatter 
onto the table. Nore: Corn kernels are 
substituted for teeth. ScHNITZEL 
places them in mouth while he dabs at 
face with handkerchief.) 

Ma (Solicitously): Your poor teeth. 

ScHniTzEu (Weakly): It’s all right. It’s 
only my second best set. 

FeproniaA: I can’t understand why 
those biscuits are hard. I baked 
them this afternoon. 

Pa (Slapping thigh): Now I know 





what happened to that cement I 
was mixing to patch up the wall of 
the shed! 

Feprontia: I told you not to leave your 
truck around the kitchen, Pa. Why, 
I might have killed poor Mr. 
Schnitzel! 

ScHNITZEL (Rising): Now, about the 
mortgage — 

FEeBRONIA: Forget about that. (Sweetly) 
Let’s talk about us. 

ScuniTzEL: Young woman — (Door 
is thrown open and HANDSOME HEr- 
BERT FLERBERT swaggers in. (al- 
lanily, he swings a tennis racket.) 

HERBERT: Anyone for tennis? 

Ma (Happily): Handsome Herbert 
Flerbert! 

Pa: You have saved the day! 


HERBERT (Affecting modesty): Oh, 


rather! I wouldn’t say that! 
Ma: We haven’t the money for the 


mortgage. 

Pa (Nodding): Febronia is going to 
marry up with Seymour 8. Schnitzel. 

ScHNITzEL (Panic-stricken) : That’s not 
true! 

Hersert (7'0 ScunirzeE): Ah ha, you 
scoundrel! You'll never marry up 
with my little Febronia. Today, I 
sold the patent for my ice cream mix 
to the local candy store. Soon, I’ll 
be worth a fortune. 

Ma: Happy day! 

Pa: What’s your ice cream called, son? 

Hersert: Herbert Flerbert’s Sherbet! 

Ma: That’s so pretty! 

HersBert (7'0 ScuniTzE.): So, unhand 
this maiden, you cur, sir! 

ScunitzeL (Pleading): My hands are 
in my pocket! (HerBEertT embraces 
FEBRONIA.) 


Hersert: Ah, my sweet one. You 


needn’t fall at the feet of this de- 
testable rake. I will marry you. 

FEBRONIA (Shoving him away): Get 
lost! 

Herpert (Surprised): What?  Fe- 
bronia, the hero is always supposed 
to save the maiden in distress. 

FeBRONIA: Do your saving someplace 
else. I’m marrying up with Mr. 
Schnitzel! 

ScHNITzEL: My dear young lady, it is 
impossible to talk about marriage. 
I only want the mortgage! 

Hersert (Fondly): My little Febronia! 

Fepront: Stick your head in that ice 
cream mix. Why should I marry up 
with you? 

HERBERT (Modestly) : I’m good looking, 
talented, smart. After all, I do all 
the square dance calling for the 
county. 

FEBRONIA: You should be good at 
that! You're the biggest square in 
these parts! 

Ma: Alas! 

Pa: The villain has our poor, helpless 
daughter under his spell. (FEBRONIA 
throws her arms wide open and ap- 
proaches SCHNITZEL.) 

FeBRONIA: Come here, you gorgeous 
hunk of man! 

ScHNITZEL: No, no, a thousand times, 
no! (Frpronra grabs him and em- 
braces him.) 

FeBrRONIA: When shall we choose the 
wedding day? 

ScHNITZEL (Quickly): Well, let me see. 
(Takes notebook out of pocket and 
scans page) Ah, yes! I’m free on the 
second Tuesday in April, 1996! 

Fesronia (Tittering): Such a sense of 
humor! (ScHN1TzEL dabs at forehead 
with handkerchief. Frsronia drags 








him to door.) Come, my beloved. We 
will stroll in the moonlight. 

ScHNITZEL: It’s raining — 

FEBRONIA (Threatening): We're not 
even married yet and you're starting 
an argument! Come, let us walk to 
the old lumber mill! 

ScunirzE. (Sobbing): I only want the 
mortgage — 

FrBRONIA: It’s so romantic at the 
lumber mill. I’m sure that it will 
make you see things my way! (They 
exit.) 

Ma: My poor, little Febronia. 

Pa: She’s in the villain’s clutches! 
(Herpert steps forward dramati- 
cally.) 

Herbert: Fear not! I will save her. 

Ma: Happy day! (Herpert walks to 
entrance and turns.) 

Hersert: I’m off! 

Pa: You sure are, son! (HERBERT exits. 


Ma collapses into Pa’s arms.) 
CURTAIN 


+ * o* * * 


SCENE 2 

Time: T'he same evening, a few minutes 
later. 

Serrine: The sawmall. 

Ar Rise: Fesronta and SCHNITZEL 
enter. SCHNITZEL is evidently un- 
happy about the entire affair and he 
struggles unsuccessfully against the 
urgent prodding of FeBRONTA. 

ScunitzEL: My dear Miss Rockenroll, 
how many times must I tell you 
that I am solely interested in the 
mortgage? 

Frsronia (Shyly): Seymour, how can 
you think of money at a time like 
this? (Gestures) Isn’t this romantic? 

ScHNITZEL: It looks pretty musty to 


me. Now, if there’s nothing more to 
say, I really must be getting home. 

Fresronia: Seymour, don’t you want 
to sit a while? (Points to window) 
Look! You can see the ridge of the 
hills. Isn’t that pretty? 

ScunirzeE.: I’d rather see it from the 
security of my own house. 

Frepronia (Sullenly): Oh, you! (Sud- 
denly brightens) Have you ever seen 
how wood is cut for the mill? It’s 
interesting. 

ScHniTzEL (Tipping hat): I have no 
time now. 

Fesronia (Menacingly): Mr. Schnit- 
zel! (Walks to beam and cutting saw) 
Come here! (Obediently, he joins her.) 
Now when the wood passes through 
this here saw, it’s cut in half. (Indi- 
cates lever in floor) I can start the 
saw by pushing this lever. 

ScHNITzEL: Leave that alone. 
hurt yourself. 

Frsroni: Shucks, I run this thing all 
the time. Look, Mr. Schnitzel. See 
this wooden beam. (ScHNITZEL bends 
over the wood. There is a brief, ridicu- 
lous struggle, but ScHNITZEL is no 
match for the overpowering FEBRONIA. 
He is quickly subdued and secured to 
the horizontal beam with leather straps. 
His head is precariously close to the 
circular saw. FEBRONIA steps back.) 
There! Now you can see it much 
better! 

Scunirzeu (Dramatically): Unhand me, 
you — you heroine! 

Fresronia: Now, maybe we can have 
our little talk. 

ScHniTzEu: I’m not in any mood for 
conversation. (FEBRONIA moves 
toward lever.) What — what are 
you going to do? 


You'll 





Frsronia: I just want to chat a while. 
How about you and me marrying up? 

ScHNITZEL (Straining): That is impos- 
sible. (FEBRONIA’S hand rests on the 
lever.) Stop! 

FEeBRONIA: I have awfully nervous 
fingers tonight. Now, all you have 
to do is say yes and [ — 

ScHniTzeEL (Gallanily): 1 cannot marry 
you! 

FEeBRONIA: Very well, my proud vil- 
lain, I’m going to part your hair 
with this saw! 

ScHNITZEL (Quickly): Please listen, 
Miss Rockenroll. Can’t you under- 
stand that I merely came to your 
house for the mortgage payment? I 
am an honest man. I ask very little 
out of life. Now, why don’t you be 
a good girl and untie me so I can go 
home? I promise that I’ll never 


bother you about the mortgage 


again. Not for another three years, 
anyway. (Desperately) Why don’t 
you marry up with Handsome 
Herbert Flerbert? 

Fresrontia: I have a hankering for you. 

ScsNITZEL: Herbert is a better match. 
He’ll be rich and famous one day 
while I’m still going around trying 
to collect mortgages. Look! Marry 
up with him and I'll give you a nice 
wedding present. (Glances fearfully 
at saw) Yes, I'll give you a whole 
carton of cutting saws! 

Fepronia (Musing): I guess a girl 
could control a husband for the rest 
of her life with a gift like that. (Sud- 
denly) No, sir! I’m going to marry 
up with you. 

Scunirzev: But I can’t marry! 

FEeBRONIA (Waving him to silence): I 
wanted you ever since you came to 


our house for the first mortgage pay- 
ment. I was a little girl then. 

ScHNITZEL (Sadly): I remember that 
day. Your Pa hasn’t paid me any- 
thing since. 

FEBRONIA: Enough said! Either you 
marry up with me, Seymour §&. 
Schnitzel, or I’ll start this saw blade 
and you'll be leading a double life! 
(SCHNITZEL stares pathetically at 
audience. ) 

SCHNITZEL: Isn’t there someone who 
will save me? (Loud hissing is heard 
from rear of audience.) Cut that out! 
Don’t I have enough trouble, al- 
ready? (FEBRONIA grips lever. HER- 
BERT dashes in, angrily waving his 
tennis racket.) 

HerBert: Fear not, Febronia, your 
honor is saved. I, Handsome Her- 
bert Flerbert, will save you! (FE- 
BRONIA stamps her foot.) 

Fresronia (Bitterly): Curses! (HErR- 
BERT waves tennis racket at SCHNIT- 
ZEL.) 

Hersert: You fiend! How dare you 
molest this innocent, young maiden? 

ScHNITZEL: But, I — 

HerBert: Say no more. I will deliver 
you into the hands of the sheriff! 
ScunitzeEL (Happily): The sheriff? 

Oh, happiness! Where is he now? 

Herpsert: He’s up at the Rockenroll 
cabin. I’m going to deliver you into 
his hands. 

ScHNITzEL: Joy! I am safe at last! 
(HERBERT caresses FEBRONIA, who 
cringes.) 

Herpert: Ah, my sweet one. I have 
arrived in the nick of time. 

FesroniA (Pulling away): Why don’t 
you take a walk? I’m going to marry 
up with Seymour 8. Schnitzel. 





HeRBerT (Aside to audience): Alas! 
This heartless villain has my be- 
loved under his evil spell! (T'urning) 
Fear not, Febronia. I will protect 
you. We will walk off into the sun- 
set together! 

Freprontia: I wish you’d walk off into 
Quicksand Gulch and leave me be! 
(HERBERT quickly unties SCHNITZEL. 
ScHNITzEL rises, dusts off his suit.) 

ScHNiTzEL (Indignant): Gracious, the 
things one must go through to collect 
a measly old mortgage! (FEBRONIA 
suddenly brightens.) 

Fepronia (7'0 HERBERT): Did you say 
that the sheriff is waiting at our 
cabin? 

HERBERT: Yes, my little one. 

FresroniA: Good! If I remember, the 
sheriff has the power to marry up 
people! 

HerBert: Why, 


yes! (Kestatically) 


Are — are you going to marry up 
with me? 
Fesronia: No sir! 
ZEL’s arm) I’m gonna marry up with 
him! 
ScunitzeL (Protesting): But I can’t 


(Clutches ScHNIT- 


marry — 

FEBRONIA (Quickly): Stop clacking 
your gums! My Pa is pretty handy 
with a squirrel rifle and, if you have 
any ideas about taking off for the 
hills, he’ll be ready for you. 

ScunitzeL (70 audience): Horrors! 
Am I never to know tranquility? 

Feprontia: I don’t know rightly what 
that is, but we’ll have plenty of time 
for it after our wedding! 

Hersert (Remorseful): My little Fe- 
bronia! You don’t know what you’re 
saying. (FEBRONIA pushes ScHNIT- 
ZEL toward exit.) 


FesroniA: Come along, Mr. Schnitzel. 
We have a date with the marrying 
man. (SCHNITZEL sobs as she pushes 
him through door. HERBERT covers 
his eyes with his hand and stands 
dramatically. ) 

HERBERT: All is lost! That demon has 
taken off with my little Febronia 
again! (Hxits quickly) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


SCENE 3 

TimE: The same evening, a little later. 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: Ma is making final adjust- 
ments to FEBRONIA’S wedding gown. 
Mary Lou, holding a bouquet of 
goldenrod, stands tearfully in the 
background. Ma finally straightens 
and appraises her work.) 

Ma: You look mighty pretty, Febronia. 
Almost as pretty as your grandma 
when she wore this wedding gown. 

Frpronia: Thanks, Ma. 

Ma (Cautiously): Take good care of 
the gown, daughter. Why, I wore it 
myself. Your grandma made it 
with her own hands. She got the 
material from the best flour sacks at 
the trading post! 

Fresronia: It’s mighty pretty. Wait’ll 
Mr. Schnitzel sees me. (Turning) 
Do you have my wedding bouquet, 
Mary Lou? (Mary Lov offers golden- 
rod to her and sniffles.) 

FEBRONIA (Tenderly): 
don’t take on so. 

Mary Lov: I — I’m not crying for 
you. This blamed goldenrod is 
bothering my hay fever! (Sneezes) 
Seems like I’m always a bridesmaid 
— but never a bride. 


Now, _ sister, 





FEBRONIA: Your time will come. You 
have to understand men — and 
know your way around the lumber 
mill. That’s all. (7 Ma) Where 
is my intended husband? 

Ma: Right where you left him 
trussed up in the kitchen. Febronia, 
I hope you didn’t tie those ropes too 
tight. 

FEBRONIA: I didn’t want him running 
off. 

Ma: He wouldn’t get far. Pa’s guard- 
ing the rear door with the shotgun, 
just like you said. (Slowly) You 
know, I sometimes get the queer 
feeling that Mr. Schnitzel isn’t too 
anxious to marry up with you. 

Fresronia: Now, what makes you 
think a crazy thing like that? 

Ma: He keeps mumbling that he can’t 
marry you. You never let the poor 
man finish what he’s aiming to say. 

FEBRONIA: No man ever wants to get 
married. They all need a little 
persuading. Take Pa, for instance. 

Ma: Guess you're right, daughter. He 
eluded me for three weeks before he 
finally stepped into that bear trap 
that I set up at the edge of the hills. 

FEesroniaA (Nodding): They’re all alike. 
(Nervously) Well, what are we wait- 
ing for? Get the sheriff! 

Ma: He went back to town to pick up 
another witness for the wedding. 
He said that he didn’t want your 
kinfolks as witnesses. 

Mary Lov: Handsome Herbert Fler- 
bert is going to be the second 
witness. 

FeBRoniA (Glumly): Great! (To Mary 
Lov) Fetch my intended bridegroom. 
(Mary Lov ezits.) 

Ma (Tenderly): My little girl! 


FeBRONIA (Dramatically): Don't cry, 
Ma. Today I was a Rockenroll, but 
tonight I amaSchnitzel! (ScHNITzEL, 
tied securely with ropes, Pa, carrying 
a shotgun, and Mary Lov eneer. 
FEBRONIA smiles shyly at SCHNITZEL. ) 

FeproniA: Hello, Mr. Schnitzel. I’m 
ready for the wedding. Isn’t my 
gown pretty? 

ScunitzEL: I assure you that I’ve 
never seen a bride like you. (Pa 
quickly loosens ropes. SCHNITZEL 
rubs his hands together.) For the last 
time, I must inform you that it is 
impossible for me to marry you. 
My — 

Pa (Waving shotgun): Hush your 
mouth, you villain. After all, mar- 
riage isn’t so bad. Look what it’s 
done for me. 

Scunirzen (Sadly): That’s what I’ve 
been thinking. 

Ma: Are you aiming to give us the 
mortgage as a wedding present? 

ScunirzeL: My dear madam, if you 
can see me safely out of this predica- 
ment, I’ll gladly give you the mort- 
gage to every farm in this county. 
(Points to mortgages left on table in 
Scene 1) I’ve never collected any- 
thing on them, anyway. 

Ma: Happy day! We’re rich, Pa. 

Pa (Nodding): I always knew that 
there was some good in this worth- 
less, sniveling, crooked polecat! 
(Beams) Thanks, son! Now, let’s 
get on with this here marriage. I 
want to go out and start collecting 
those mortgages. If the varmints 
won’t pay, they’ll be out of their 
houses by sundown tomorrow! 
(SHeriFF, a heavy-set, red-faced man 
uearing a dark suit, boots and an 





oversized star badge, and HERBERT 
enter.) 

FEBRONIA: Hello, Sheriff. We've been 
waiting for you. But where’s the 
second witness? 

SueriFF: She’s waiting outside. First, 
I want to meet the man who’s going 
to marry up with you. (Walks for- 
ward) Seymour 8. Schnitzel! Just as 
I suspected. 

ScHNITzEL (Desperately): Sheriff, you 
must help me. I came here for some 
money. The mortgage, you know. 
And then — 

Suerirr: I don’t want to hear any 
more about it, you low-down coyote! 
(Gestures) You would take advan- 
tage of this sweet, pure, innocent 
maiden. (70 Herpert) "Twas a 
good thing that you told me about 
this wedding. 

FEBRONIA: But, Sheriff — 


SHeriFF: Say no more, my frightened 
child. I will deliver you from this 
scoundrel. 

Fepronia (Tearfully): I wish that 
everyone would stop saving me! 
(SHERIFF steps to entrance and beckons 


outside. SADIE SCHNITZEL enters. 
She is a big, belligerent woman, wield- 
ing a rolling pin. She glares at 
ScHnItzEL. fe cringes.) 

Sapie: There you are, you beast! 

ScHNITZEL: Sadie, my beloved! (Sapre 
starts to chase him around the table. 
The race continues during the follow- 
ing conversation. ) 

FEBRONIA: What does this mean? Who 
is this woman? 

ScunitzEL (Panting): She’s my wife! 
Sadie Schnitzel. That — that’s what 
I tried to tell you. That — that’s 
why I couldn’t marry you! 


FreBRONIA: You — your wife? (Swoons 
in Ma’s arms) 

Pa: My little girl! (He extends shotgun 
and trips SCHNITZEL who sprawls to 
floor. Savre lunges at him, knocks 
him to his feet. She holds him by the 
coat collar. The rolling pin is poised 
menacingly above his head.) 

Sap1gE: I’ll teach you to dawdle with 
my affections. (J'urning) Why, I 
only went to visit my dear mother 
and this gadabout starts flitting all 
over the county. 

ScHNITzEL (Pleading): Sadie, I only 
came here for some money. The 
mortgage, you know — 

SapiE: Be quiet, you viper! Oh, the 
shame of it all. What will I tell my 
dear mother? What will I tell our 
children? 

Fesronia (Slowly recovering): Your 
children? (Swoons again) 

SuerirF (7'o Sapte): I’ll help you take 
this critter back to town. 

Sapie: Never mind, Sheriff. I caught 
him once, but he won’t get away this 
time. (She pushes him towards en- 
trance, prodding him with rolling pin. 
As they exit, SCHNITZEL offers weak 
explanations about the mortgage, etc. 
The Suentrr follows.) 

HERBERT: Now that I have saved the 
day as usual, I must get back to 
town. 

Mary Lov: Can’t you stay for supper? 

HERBERT: Nay, there is an investor 
from the big city coming to see me 
tonight. 

Ma: How nice! 

HERBERT: He’s interested in my ice 
cream mix. Why, in a few weeks, 
everyone will be eating Herbert 
Flerbert’s Sherbet! 





Mary Lov: You'll be so rich. (At the 
mention of “rich,” FEBRONIA forgets 
her thwarted marriage. She snaps to 
attention.) 

FEesRONIA: Rich? Did someone say 
rich? (HerBert nods proudly. Fr- 
BRONIA rushes into his arms.) My 
hero! My wonderful, brave, rich 
hero! (Gently, he pushes her aside.) 

HerBert: Nay, Febronia, my heart 
belongs to another. (70 Mary Lov) 
Will you flee with me, my beloved? 

Mary Lov (Falsetto): Little old me? 
(He nods.) 

HERBERT: I have chosen you. You are 
the lucky little girl. 

Ma and Pa (Together): Happy day! 

Mary Lov (Quickly): You can say 
that again. (Takes Herpert’s arm. 
She turns.) Good-bye, Ma, Pa, 
Febronia. I’ll see you in the society 
column. (HERBERT and Mary Lov 
exit.) 

Ma: We’re saved! 

Pa (Nodding): The sheriff will deal 
with Schnitzel and — and I have the 
mortgage. Best of all, we still have 
Febronia! (FEBRONIA pounds on 
table.) 

FEBRONIA (Strongly): Curses, foiled 
again! 


CURTAIN 


* * *& * * 


EPILOGUE 
(Optional) 

ScHNITZEL (Steps from behind curtain 
and bows to audience): That’s how it 
goes. The villain wasn’t a bad chap, 
was he? Of course, the whole thing 
has a happy ending. Mary Lou and 
Handsome Herbert Flerbert live 
happily ever after. Ma and Pa own 
the old homestead. Febronia plots 
and plans until another young, un- 
suspecting male falls into her trap. 
(Pause) What about the villain? 
(Sighs) Oh, he gets along. It so 
happens that his mother-in-law goes 
prospecting for gold and strikes it 
rich. She remembers her poor son-in- 
law and gives him a nice, airy, com- 
fortable room in the county poor- 
house! (Draws himself to full height) 
Now, for once, I’d like to hear a 
loud round of applause for the poor 
villain! (Hissing is heard from rear of 
audience. Scunirze. gestures help- 
lessly.) Well, I suppose that people 
will never change. A villain is a vil- 
lain, and that’s all there is to it. But 
another thing — (Off-stage, SaprE’s 
voice 7s heard.) 

Sapie (Off): Where are you, you worm? 
(SCHNITZEL raises his hat.) 

ScuniTzeEL: Good-bye, all! (Slinks off 
in typical villainous fashion, amid 
hisses and catcalls.) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 38) 





Halfway to Concord 


by Marcella Rawe 


Characters 
SAMUEL Lovitt, a colonial farmer 
Davin, his son, about sixteen 
E.spetH, his daughter, about fourteen 
Mary JANE, his younger daughter, 

about twelve 

ApaM, his helper 
ARTHUR RANSOME, David’s best friend 
BRITISH SOLDIER 
Vorcr or Pau REVERE 


Time: Early evening, April 18, 1776. 

SettinG: The kitchen of a farmhouse on 
the Cambridge-Lexington road. 

At Rise: Esperia and Mary JANE are 
preparing the evening meal. Mary 
JANE is setting the table. E.speru 
is stirring a pot in the fireplace. 


Mary JANE: I declare, I feel just like a 
conspirator! I’m as excited as Guy 
Fawkes on the fifth of November. 

Exspeta (Facing Mary JANE, hands 
on hips): Just tell yourself that you 
are plain Mary Jane Lovitt, doing 
your tasks in your father’s kitchen. 
Mind, you know nothing about any- 
thing! 

Mary JANE: You don’t think I’d 
breathe a word to hurt our cause, 
do you? 

Exspreta: You wouldn’t have to 
breathe a word. Your face shows 
you’re trying to keep something 
secret. You look as if you’d just 
hidden a Christmas package. If a 
lobster back officer came to the 
house right now and said, ‘Mistress 
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Mary Jane,” (She imitates the walk 
and speech of a British officer.) “what 
do you know about forty muskets 
hidden under the potatoes in your 
father’s root cellar?”, he’d read the 
answer right in your eyes. 

Mary JANE (Playing up to the imagi- 
nary officer): Don’t know a thing, 
Lieutenant Lobster Back. What’s a 
musket? (Laughs) 

Exsretu (Coming to table): In truth, 
Mary Jane, I wouldn’t know how to 
answer him myself. We have been 
taught to be honest, and neither of 
us would be likely to deceive him. I 
wish we didn’t know about the 
muskets. I wish Mother were here. 
She always knows the right thing 
to do. 

Mary JANE: She’s twenty miles away 
with Meg and the new baby. There’s 
no reason why anyone except our- 
selves and the Sons of Liberty should 
suspect anything, so stop fussing. 
(She goes to window, lifts curtain and 
looks out.) The moon is coming up, 
and I see lanterns bobbing about the 
barn. The men will be in soon. 

Exspetu (Absently): They were going 
to plow as late as possible. (Still 
thinking about the muskets) There is 
no reason why anyone should sus- 
pect, yet these days it’s hard to tell 
friend from enemy. Someone right 
in the neighborhood might be spying 
on us— Arthur Ransome for one. 
Every time he comes into the house— 





Mary JANE (T'urning from the window 
but remaining there): Why, Arthur 
Ransome is brother David’s good 
friend — a true friend, in spite of his 
political leanings. 

Exspeta (Coldly): True? I think he’s a 
Paul Pry, spying out anything he 
can report to those British officers 
who come to tea at his house so 
often. 

Mary Jane (Thoughtfully): It could 
be so. His father is a very strong 
Tory and kin to Lord Percy. 

E.sreta: Last autumn when that 
Sussex deserter came here, it was 
David and Arthur who took him to 
hide in the old stone barn up Has- 
tings Hollow way, if you remember. 
The next day the regulars came and 
marched him back to Boston to be 
shot. 

Mary JANE: Yes, I remember. 


ExsrpetH (With meaning): How did 
those lobster backs know exactly 
where to find him? 

Mary JANE (Reluctantly): Somebody 
might just have seen him without 
being seen himself, of course. 


Esperia: Of course! And somebody 
might just have seen neighbor 
Andrews when the cartful of oats for 
General Gage’s horses ran off into 
the Mystic River. 

Mary JANE (Convinced): Neighbor 
Andrews got five lashes across his 
back for minor sedition! 

E.sPeTH: Somebody might just see 
David or Father making things un- 
comfortable for the lobster backs, 
and then they’ll be marched up to 
Boston. 

Mary JANE (Grimly): If it happens 
we'll know who that “somebody” 


is! (Sound of talking off-stage left. 
Door opens) Here they come at last! 
(Enter Lovirr and Davin. Lovitr 
stops and Mary JANE runs forward 
to help him off with his coat, while 
Davin crosses, throws his hat on 
clothes peg, pours water and washes 
quickly. He then moves to table, 
looking hungrily at food which Exs- 
PETH is placing on it, as Lovitr 
washes. Mary JANE hangs up coat.) 

Davip: You apprentice cooks seem to 
have been busy! What’s to eat? 

Mary JANE: Headcheese and fresh 
scones, with hasty pudding and 
treacle if you polish your plate. 

Davin: I'll polish it. There’s nothing 
like a spell of tramping in the plow 
furrows to get a good appetite! 

E.spetH: Supper’s on, Father. Where’s 
Adam? 

Lovirr: He’ll be along. 
quite finished milking. 

Mary JANE (Moving to her place at 
table): Three months ago Elspeth 
and I were doing the milking. Since 
Adam came all our tasks are lighter. 

Exsrets (Behind Mary JANr): Good, 
kind Adam! He seems as happy with 
us as if he were at home with his 
family in Yorkshire. 

Loviit: I hope that he is happy — and 
safe! (Davin stands at table next to 
Lovitr. The place beside him, op- 
posite Mary JANE, is for ADAM. All 
bow heads.) 

Lovitt: Bless this food to our needs, 
oh Lord, and make us worthy of 
Thy bounty. 

Aut: Amen! (They sit.) 

Lovirr (Serving): Keep Adam’s vict- 
uals hot, Elspeth. He must go with 
me as soon as he sups. There’s busi- 


He hasn’t 








ness for the Sons of Liberty tonight. 

Mary JANE: More muskets for the 
root cellar? (Axi look at her re- 
provingly) What does it matter if I 
mention muskets in our own house- 
hold? 

Lovitr: The less you mention muskets 
or think muskets the better off you’ll 
be. If your mother were home I 
would not confide such matters to 
you, but it’s necessary in case of 
emergency that someone at home 
should know. (Apam enters left. He 
goes back to dresser with milk bucket, 
crosses to wash bench.) 

EvspetuH: The scones are still warm, 
Adam, and I’ll pour your tea. (She 
does 80.) 

ApaM (At wash bench): Grey Tabby 
cat has a parcel of kittens in the 
hay-mow. 

Mary JANE: Kittens in the haymow? 


Will you show me where they are 
tomorrow? 

Apam: If we’re all alive the morrow I’ll 
show thee. 


Mary JANE: If we’re all alive to- 
morrow! What do you mean? 

Lovrrt: Stop gabbing, Adam. Say 
your grace and eat. We've serious 
business and we can’t be late with it. 

Apam: Aye. (He crosses to his place, 
ducks his head and mutters his grace, 
reaching for his mug as he sits.) 

Davin: I don’t see why you won’t let 
me go in your stead, Father. It 
would be a lark. I’d stop for Arthur 
on the way — 

EvspetaH: Arthur! (She exchanges 
glances with Mary JANE, which 
Loyirr catches. Davin does not.) 


Davip (Continuing): He’s a power of 
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help when something’s doing. He 
loves a good conspiracy. 

Lovirt (Standing and leaning his hands 
on table) : This is no business for lads, 
David, and it is not to be looked 
upon as a lark. Moreover, it is best 
that you see less of your friend 
Arthur for a while, and tell him 
nothing, nothing at all. 

Davin: Father, Arthur can’t help his 
family being Tories. He was born in 
the Colonies. 

Lovirr: Nevertheless, son, you are 
not to take him into your confidence 
on any subject concerning the doings 
of the colonials. Do I have your 
promise? 

Davin: If you wish, Father. 

Lovitr: Mr. Paul Revere rode through 
here two days ago on business with 
Sam Adams. He says the regulars 
will be after the stores at Concord 
very soon, perhaps tonight. An 
express rider—it may be Mr. 
Revere himself — will try to get 
through to tell us which way the 
troops are coming. We'll stop them 
if we can. (He straightens up.) 
Meanwhile, we’re still hiding the 
stores. If you need me they’ll know 
where I am at Buckman’s Tavern. 
Ready, Adam? (He puts on coat and 
hat.) 

ApAM (Jumping up and wiping mouth 
with back of hand): Aye. 

Mary JANE: No hasty pudding, Adam? 
Never mind. I’ll save your portion 
for you. 

ApaM (Pausing): Miss Mary Jane, 
will thee feed Tabby cat? She fol- 
lowed me from the barn but she 
shouldn’t be long from the family. 

Mary JANe®: She shall be fed, Adam. 





Apam: [ll go hitch Buck and Bright to 
the cart. (He exits left. Lovrrr takes 
musket and powder horn from above 
fireplace, starts for door and pauses.) 

Lovitt: David, you can help best by 
taking my place here at home, and 
Elspeth must take her mother’s 
place. (ELspeTH nods.) If the express 
rider comes, give him what help you 
can — food, drink, maybe a fresh 
horse. 

Davin: I'll saddle Dolly and keep her 
ready in case he needs her. 

Lovitt: Good thinking, son. 

Mary JANE: What can I do? 

Lovitt: Go to bed. Pull the coverlets 
over your head so that you hear 
nothing till morning. 

Mary JANE: Oh, Father! 

Lovitt: There’s nothing to do, child. 
Elspeth may sleep on the settle and 
David can make himself a pallet on 
the floor so he can keep the fire up. 
If there is trouble, we may not be 
back in the morning. Don’t worry. 
Just do what your mother and 
father would do in an emergency. 
(He gestures farewell and exits left.) 

Davin: Dolly’ll need an extra measure 
of oats if she is ridden tonight. (He 
assumes his father’s air.) Get your 
tasks done, girls, and Mary Jane, 
see you are safe abed before I return. 
(Exits left) 

Mary JANE (Slamming dishes as she 
takes them from table to dresser): A 
pretty way for Father to act! I’m 
twelve years old and big for my age, 
yet he treats me like a child! 

Exspeta (Picking up milk bucket): I'd 
best take this to the milk house be- 
fore the cream rises. (Starts for door) 

Mary JANE: Some girls are betrothed 


when they’re not much older than I 
am. 

Exsretu: It’s good Mother can’t hear 
such nonsense. She’d give you a 
double stint to sew, or the task of 
shaking the feather beds all by 
yourself. (Hzits left. Mary JANE 
continues to clear the table angrily, 
speaking each time she returns from 
the dresser.) 

Mary JANE: Double stint! Shake the 
feather beds! I’m old enough for 
tasks like that but not for anything 
exciting! Pull the coverlets over my 
head so I can’t hear the express rider 
or the sound of muskets if there 
should be a fight! Sometimes I feel 
like running away out west to Ohio 
or Kentucky where women are 
needed! Oh, I must feed grey Tabby. 
(Takes pitcher from dresser to door 
left, opens it and stands calling) 
Kitty, kitty! Come get your sup- 
per. (Suddenly freezes, staring out, 
holding pitcher before her with both 
hands.) Who are you? What do you 
want? (Starts to back away from 
door.) 

Souprer (Off left): Does Samuel Lovitt 
live here? 

Mary JANE: He does when he’s home, 
but he’s not home! (Backs to center 
stage as SOLDIER enters. He stands 
huddled just inside the door, clutching 
dark blanket around shoulders.) 

Mary JANE (Hastily): There are other 
men about. If I call they’ll be here 
in a minute. (Giggling nervously) 
They’re minutemen! 

Sotprer: Who are you? 

Mary JANE: More to the point to ask 
who you are! If you’re the messenger, 
where’s your horse? 





So.prerR: I was sent to Samuel Lovitt 
for help. 

Mary JANE: What kind of help? You 
can tell me. I’m his daughter, 
Mistress Mary Jane. 

Souprer: I was told in Boston your 
father could get me away. I’ve run 
from the army. (Davin eniers softly 
left.) 

Davip: What army? (He menaces 
So.prer with pitchfork.) Stand over 
where I can see you! Move! (Puts 
pitchfork to Souprer’s back and 
pushes him to center. Espeta enters 
behind Davin, and stands, frightened, 
by door.) 

Ex.spetH: When I saw the door open 
and him standing there — 

Davin: What army have you run from? 

Souprer: I was a trooper in Fourteenth 
Regiment of Foot, his Majesty’s 
Army, sir. 

Davin: Don’t call me “sir.” How do I 
know you aren’t here to spy for your 
officers? 

Sotprer: I’ve scars on me back from 
floggings I’ve took, and a bleeding 
wound in me shoulder where a 
patrol shot me ’tother side of the 
Mystic River. 

Ex.spetu: He’s hurt! (She and Mary 
JANE run towards the SotpreR. MARY 
JANE brings her father’s chair, sets it 
behind him and is then elbowed back 
by Davi. He and Exspretru stand 
on either side of SouprER, who sits.) 

Davin: Stay out of the way, Mary 
Jane. (He helps remove blanket. There 
are red stains on Souprer’s left 
shoulder.) Where's your coat? 

So.prer: I chucked it in Menotomy. 
Goodman Woolford give me this 
blanket and directed me here. He 
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took the coat. Said I’d get through 
easier this way. 

Mary JANE (Over Davin’s shoulder): 
Is he badly hurt? 

Davip (Absently): Go away. (To 
Sotprer) If we pad the wound well 
you might do till you reach Dr. 
Prescott at Concord. Elspeth, 
could we have some clean linen? 

Mary JANE (Snatching some of the 
towels on the wash bench): Will these 
do? 

Davin: I thought you were told to go 
to bed. This is no business for 
children. 

Mary JANE: But he’s my soldier. 
saw him first. 

Davin: Father told you to go to bed 
and I told you to go to bed. You’d 
no business letting a strange man 
into the house whether he be redcoat 
or runaway. 

Mary JANE: A fine one you are to talk. 
You don’t even know friend from 
foe! (Exits right) 

So.prer: One thing that might inter- 
est you, young sir. The Somerset has 
been unloading us troopers at Cam- 
bridge. They say it’s to Concord 
they’re going, and I venture they’ve 
begun the march long e’er this. 

Davip: When do you think? 

Souprer: That I don’t know. I was 
one of the first to land early this 
morning. We were all soaked to the 
hips from wading ashore, and we 
stood at attention till the sun dried 
us. I saw a chance to bolt when we 
moved forward. I never was meant 
for a soldier anyway. (ELsPeri 
brings him food which he eats during 
the following dialogue.) 

Davip (To Exspern): We can’t keep 
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him here. It’s too risky. Besides, he 
needs a doctor. But to leave you 
girls alone — 

Exspetu: What would Father do? 

Davip: I suppose he would ask 
Mother if she were brave enough to 
bide without any menfolk. 

ExspetH: And what would Mother 
say? (They smile at each other.) 

Davin: Dolly will carry double, or I 
can walk if need be. I’ll take the 
trail through the woods to Zekial 
Jenkins’ gristmill. If I had time to 
get Arthur — 

ExspetH: No! Please, David. You 
promised Father. Arthur may seem 
to be your friend — 

Davin: He is my friend. He’s been my 
friend for years. 

Ex.spetu: These times it’s hard to tell 
friends from enemies. 

Davin: So that’s what Mary Jane 


meant! And Father, too! Well, I’ll 
keep my promise, and I’ll keep my 
friend, too, until he’s proved to be 
something else. 

Exspeta: I hope we're all wrong. 
Really I do, David. 

Davin: We’d best get a head start on 


the lobster backs. Elspeth, fasten 
the shutters and keep up the fire. 
I'll be back as soon as I can. (Davip 
and Souprer exit left. E.spera 
watches them go, pokes fire, jumps 
at imaginary sound, runs to window 
to close shutters, then runs off.) 

Exspeta (Calling): Mary Jane, are 
you awake? (Pause) Mary Jane, 
please wake up! You can’t be asleep 
so soon! (Pause) 

Mary Jane (Off right): I have the 
coverlets over my head and I can’t 
hear anything! 


Exuspetu: Please, Mary Jane. It’s 
lonely out here. Come on out and 
rest on the settle. 

Mary JANE (In wrapper, with blanket 
and pillow, at right entrance): Very 
well, but you tell that tyrant brother 
of mine that you insisted on my 
coming. Why, he’s as bad as George 
the Third! 

Exspetu: He’s just trying to be like 
Father. You cover up on the settle 
and I[’ll sit here in front of the fire. 
(Both take places.) I need someone 
to talk to so I’ll stay awake to hear 
the express rider if he comes. 

Mary JANE: Or the redcoats if they 
get here first! (Both Grats try to 
settle down, but both are on edge. 
They suddenly turn to each other.) 

Mary JANE and Exspetu: Perhaps — 
(They laugh. Mary JANE goes on.) 

Mary JANE: Perhaps the soldier’s in- 
formation wasn’t right and neither 
redcoats nor rider will come tonight. 

Exspetu: I hope they don’t. I’d feel 
much braver if they’d wait till 
Father or Mother were at home. 
(They are quiet again.) Anyhow, 
David may be back before anything 
happens. (Sharp knock at door, left. 
Both Gtrus spring up and listen. 
Sharp whisper) Is it the rider? 

Mary JANE: I heard no hoofbeats. 
(Knock is repeated.) 

Exspetu (Voice shaking): Who — who 
is it? 

Artuur (Off left): It’s Arthur Ran- 
some. (GIRLS exchange glances.) 

Exspern: It’s very late, Arthur. What 
do you want? 

Artuur: It is late. You are always 
abed at this hour. Is someone ill? 

Exspretu: We're all well, thank you. 





ArtuuR: Good. Then let me speak to 
David. 

Exspeta (7'0 Mary JANE): Now what 
will I say? 

Mary JANE: Ask him what he’s doing, 
spying in his neighbor’s yard. 

ExsretH: Let’s find out. (Opens door 
left. ARTHUR enters.) 

ArtHuR: I saw farmer Lovitt and 
Adam going towards Lexington with 
the cart this evening. (Looks about) 
Don’t tell me David is away, too, and 
has left you girls alone in the house! 

Exspetu: He is out for a short while. 
(Offers ARTHUR her father’s chair) 

ArTHuR: Oho! Another soldier to 
hide, I’ll wager, and I not at hand to 
help him. Which way did they go, 
do you know? 

Exsretu: I didn’t say he was hiding a 
soldier. David doesn’t always con- 
fide in his sisters. (Mary JANE 
crosses back of table, takes scarf from 
clothes peg and steals behind ArTHUR’S 
chair during next three speeches.) 

ArtHuR: Well, something’s up — 
carts hurrying to Lexington in the 
dark. 

EvspretH: Everyone’s in a hurry, what 
with lambing and plowing. And if I 
may ask a question, too, what are 
you doing out and the time near 
eleven? 

ArtHurR: I was returning from some 
business at Monroe Tavern when I 
saw sparks from your chimney, and 
knew you hadn’t yet banked your 
fire. So I came with news for David. 

Mary JANE (From behind): A likely 
story! (She drops the scarf over 
ArtTHUR’s head, crosses it in back of 
chair and with E.sreru’s help wraps 
it several times about boy and chair, 
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imprisoning his arms. He struggles, 
whereupon Mary JANE whips the 
cloth from the table and ties his legs to 
the chair. As this is done, both 
Arruur and Girts talk excitedly.) { 

Artuur: What are you doing? Help! 
Let me loose! If this is a prank I 
don’t relish it! 

Gms: Tie it again! Pull it tighter! 
Oh, no you don’t, you Tory spy! 
(Etc. They stand back to look at him.) 

Artuur: Now you’ve had your fun 
suppose you let me loose. I don’t 
understand this. 

Ex.srpetH: And we don’t understand 
you. We don’t understand why you 
spy on your friends and betray your 
country. 

Artuur: My country is England. It is 
people like you who betray it. 

Exsperu: You admit you have spied on 
us and reported to the British? 

Artuur: I don’t admit anything. Let 
me out of this. I must get home. 

Mary JANE: Youll stay right here till 
the express rider comes through. 

Artuur: Don’t count on him. There 
are patrols out along all the roads 
from Boston to Concord. I’ll wager 
he’s in irons right now. As for hold- 
ing me, I’ll shout the house down 
when the regulars march through. 
What they’ll do to two rebel lasses— 

Mary JANE (Grimly): They won’t 
hear you. (She grabs a towel from the 
wash bench, drops it over ARTHUR’S 
head and ties it into a gag with a 
jerk.) 

Exsretu: He’ll do no harm now — and 
not a moment too soon, either! 
Listen! There are hoofbeats on the 
road from the southeast. 

Mary JANE: It must be the messenger! 





(Faint noise of galloping, which 
gradually grows louder through the 
next speeches) 

Ex.sPetu: Who has a better right to a 
pinch of our smuggled tea than the 
messenger? (She runs to fireplace.) 

Mary Jane (70 ArTHUR): Of course it 
could be a high and mighty redcoat 
flying from a colonial! (Sound of 
galloping hoofs loud off left, abrupt 
stop as if horse were pulled up, and 
after a moment, loud pounding at 
door.) 

Paut Revere (Off left): The regulars 
are out! Sound the alarm! 

Exspeta (Throwing door open): Who’s 
there? 

Pau. Revere: Paul! Revere from Bos- 
ton. Tell Master Lovitt the regulars 
are making arrests and heading for 
the stores at Concord. 

Exsperu: My father is away, sir, but 
he will hear your news. He told us to 
invite you in for refreshment if you 
were in need of it. 

Pau REvERE (Still off): Thank you, 
lass, but I can’t bide that long. I’ve 
ten miles to go, and a thousand light 
troops are close behind me. 

ExspetaH (Calling): Wish you God- 
speed! (Flurry of hoofbeats off-stage, 
then regular sound of galloping grow- 
ing softer, and PauL REVERE’S voice 
from a distance, then silence. All on 
stage keep listening positions until 
ELSPETH closes door.) 

Exspetu (Indicating ArTHuR): What 
will we do with him if the redcoats 
stop? 

Mary JANE: Roll him under the 
settle. But I don’t think they’ll 
stop. They’re after big game! (Pound- 
ing at door left) The lobster backs! 


(Both Grats run to Artuur. They 
pull him to his feet and start for settle. 
He resists and they struggle.) 

Davin (Off-stage left): Elspeth! Wake 
up in there! Let me in! 

Gres: David! (They run to door, drop- 
ping ArTHUR heavily back into his 
chair.) 

Davip (Entering left): Asleep on a 
night as important as this? 

Exspetu: I wasn’t asleep. Paul Revere 
was just here. 

Davin (Going to fireplace without 
noticing ARTHUR): I know. I heard 
the alarm. (Works at fire) I’m going 
to bank the fire. Sparks from a roar- 
ing fire attract notice this time of 
night. 

Euspeta: Did you (She looks at 
ArTHUR) get rid of that sack of corn 
you took to the mill? 

Davin: Sack of — oh, you mean the 
runaway? Yes, he’s in good hands. 
(His eyes follow Exsperna’s head.) 
Who in Jupiter’s name is this? 
Arthur Ransome? No! It can’t be! 

Exspeta: It’s Arthur. He’s been spy- 
ing all over this part of Middlesex 
County and informing the British. 

Mary Jane: Now maybe you'll listen 
to us next time. 

Davin: I won’t believe it till I hear it 
with my own ears. (Jakes off 
ARTHUR’S gag) 

Artuur: What do you want to hear 
with your own ears, Dave? That I 
informed the British? I never in- 
formed on you. 

Davip: But to spy on the country 
where you were born — 

Artaur: The country where I was 
born is an English colony. I owe my 
allegiance to the King of England! 
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Davin: You've seen how we are taxed 
without having a voice in govern- 
ment. You’ve heard my father talk 
about it. I thought you agreed with 
us. And you let me think so. You 
were pretending to be a friend. 

Artuur: No, not pretending, Dave. 
It’s like a game of chess. You have 
the red army. I have the black. 
Each of us will do everything we can 
to win short of cheating. I did inform 
on others, but we are friends. I 
didn’t inform on you because that 
would be cheating, according to my 
way of thinking. 

Davin (Puzzled): Your reasoning seems 
a bit twisted! 

Artuur: The time we hid the run- 
away soldier in the old barn, did you 
stop to think why you weren’t ques- 
tioned about it? Why he wasn’t 
taken until after you and I were far 
from the spot? 

Davip: There might be plenty of 
reasons why. 

ArTHuUR: But no reason why they 
couldn’t have come after Adam as 
they came after the other soldier. I 
knew Adam escaped from the army. 
I know he and your father are help- 
ing to move stores tonight. I know 
about the muskets hidden in your 
root cellar. If I’ve informed on you, 
it’s probable the troops will search 
the place when they come through, 
isn’t it? 

Davin: I suppose they will. 

Artuur: They’ll stop at Buckman’s 
Tavern. There’s a cannon buried in 
the barnyard. They'll stop at 
Greenman’s to look for bags of 
bullets in the well. But they won’t 
stop here. 


Davin: We'll wait for the lobster 
backs to march past. Arthur, I’m 
going to untie you. You’re at liberty 
to shout — bring them running — 
tell them everything you know, if 
you haven’t already told them. 

Mary JANE: There’s a queer noise in 
the air. Like a great heart beating, 
or the noise of a hundred muffled 
drums. (Sound of many marching 
feet marching rhythmically comes 
from left. It is very faint but gradu- 
ally increases in volume.) 

Davin: Blow out the candle. (ELsprTH 
blows out candle on table. Davin runs 
left and opens door listening with 
Mary JANE beside him. EVERYONE 
remains in listening position for a 
period while the sound of the marching 
regiments on the road reaches tts 
loudest volume and softens.) 

Mary JANE (Softly): They’ve passed. 

Davin: No one turned off the road. 

ExspetH: Thank God! (She relights 
the candle.) 

ArtuuR: Then I suppose I’m free to 
go. (Moves towards door) 

Davin: I suppose I should hate you 
for what you have done to other 
colonials, but I’m only grateful and 
happy that you remembered our 
friendship. 

ArtTHuR: What I came to tell you is 
that I am leaving tomorrow — no, 
it’s today now, for England. 

Exspetu: For England? 

Mary JANE: Today? 

Artur: There’s a ship, The Pacific, 
leaving Boston with the late tide. 
Father has booked passage for me. 
I’m to go to school in England for a 
year. By that time all our differ- 
ences will be settled and when | 





come back we can be friends again. 
Davip (Slowly): As my father says, 
“There’s room in a free community 


Davin: Good-bye, Arthur, and a safe 
journey to you. 
Grris: Good-bye. Godspeed! 





for honest disagreement.” Of course 
we will be friends when you return, 
but if you wait until our differences 
are settled it may be much longer 
than a year. Perhaps today men 
will fight and die this side of Con- 
cord. Who knows about tomorrow! 

Artaour: And all for a pennyworth of 
taxes! 

Davin: All for liberty and the right to 
govern ourselves. 

Artuur (Smiling): I see we never 
shall agree, but— (He offers his 
hand) friends? (ArTHUR and Davip 
shake hands.) 


Mary JANe: And hurry back. (ARTHUR 
waves and exits. The Lovirts stand in 
doorway watching him.) 

Davip: We must get some sleep. Be- 
fore we know it it will be time for 
morning tasks. 

Evspeti (Looking at horizon): It seems 
to me the sky is already beginning 
to grow light. 

Mary Jane: A new day. I wonder 
what it will bring! (Curtain) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Hautrway To Concorp 


Characters: 6 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The men wear clothes of the revo- 
lutionary period. All wear three-corner 
hats. Arthur may be dressed a little more 
elegantly than the others. Girls wear plain, 
full-skirted dresses, light stockings and 
buckled shoes. Both wear light cloth caps. 
Mary Jane wears a full-skirted wrapper 
when she comes on the second time. 


Properties: Tablecloth, wooden or pewter 
dishes, knitted scarf, water bucket, towels, 
musket, powder horn, milk bucket, pitch- 
fork, blankets, pillow, candles. 


Setting: The kitchen of the Lovitt farmhouse. 
There is a table with tablecloth and candles 
on it at center. There are five stools and 
one chair around the table. Fireplace is at 
left and settle is next to it. A large side- 
board is at rear, beside curtained window. 
Door left, in front of fireplace, leads out- 
side, door - leads to rest of house. Pegs 
on right wall hold coats and knitted scarf. 
On a bench below them is a pewter basin, a 
water bucket, and some towels. A musket 
and powder horn are over the fireplace. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Sounds: Hoofbeats and marching as indicated 
in text. 
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How Hi Is Your Fi? 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Morue_Er, Alice Perkins 
FatuHer, Bob Perkins 


their teen-age children 


Tom 
Susie 
Aunt HETTIEe 
PROFESSOR STROMBOLI 
Mrs. Van Dyke 
VERONICA UNDERWOOD 
PHINEAS CRUMP 

ABNER CRUMP }vobunte taper 

REPORTER 

FRANK BRENNAN, Susie’s date 

Time: Early evening. 

SerrinG: The Perkins living room. 

Ar Rise: FaTuHEr is seated in an easy 
chair, stretched out, his eyes closed, a 
broad grin on his face. He seems to be 
asleep, and dreaming a very pleasant 
dream. After a moment of silence, 
MorHerR peeks in, then tiptoes in 
carrying her wind-up victrola. After 
giving the handle a few quick turns, 
she places record on turntable and re- 
laxes on sofa. The strains of the 
symphony fill the air. After a split 
second, Fa THER leaps out of his chair, 
snatches the record and stops the 
phonograph. 

Moruer: Why, Bob! I thought you 
were asleep! 

Fatruer: Asleep! Asleep! (Patiently) I 
was listening to my hi-fi set! 

Moruer: You were listening — ? (Con- 
fused) But I didn’t hear anything, 
Bob. 


FatuHer (Beaming, goes to hi-fi set and 
turns it off): Of course not. I was 
listening to my newest stereophonic 
recording, “Arturo Turaro Conducts 
Silence!’ 

MorHer (Aghast): You mean you 
were listening to— nothing? You 
paid good money for a recording of 
just plain silence? 

Fatuer: Not plain old silence, Alice. 
Silence in high fidelity! Full- 
dimensional silence! Stereophonic 
silence! Silence in the round! The 
most silent silence you can put on 
records! 

Moruer: All right, dear. It’s your 
hobby and you can enjoy it any way 
you wish. But would you mind 
listening to your silence a little 
later? I’d like to play some sound 
for a while. (Sighs) Beethoven — 
ah! (She takes her record and goes to 
her old-fashioned phonograph.) 

FaTHer: Really, Alice, I don’t see why 
you insist on using that old relic. 
(Points at phonograph) Why don’t 
you play the hi-fi set? (Points at 
hi-fi platter which is built rather in- 
geniously into wall.) 

Morser: You know that I don’t un- 
derstand all those thing-a-gummies! 
When we were first married, every- 
one had phonographs. If the record 
sounded squeaky, we merely bought 
a new package of needles for a dime. 
(Gestures helplessly) But that’s not 





good enough for us now. Oh, no! 
You have to have all those wires and 
knobs and doodads and simplifiers 
and — 

FATHER (Correcting): Amplifiers! 

Moruer: Amplifiers — what difference 
does it make? You know what I 
mean. Why can’t we enjoy a record 
as we did in the old days? 

FatHer (Offended): The old days, in- 
deed! Alice, I think that you’d like 
to impede progress. Don’t you 
realize that high fidelity has ad- 
vanced good music listening at least 
fifty years? 

Moruer: Well, I don’t care. These 
days, you have to have a degree in 
acoustical engineering just to play 
a record. It used to be that if you 
wanted to listen to some music, you 
just picked out a record, turned on 
the set, and decided whether you 
wanted it loud or soft. Nowadays, 
you have to woof with the woofer 
and tweet with the tweeter and I 
don’t know what else. 

FatHer: That’s right! Tell me that 
I’m a little child playing with a new 
toy. That’s the thanks I get for 
wanting the best for my family. And 
after I spent six hundred dollars for 
the set! 

Moruer (Quickly): Six hundred dol- 
lars! 

FatTHer (A pologetically): Three hun- 
dred! (Wipes brow) Now, these 
things cost money. A little more, 
one way or the other. 

Moruer (Gesturing): You didn 


t tell 
me that that monstrosity cost six 
hundred dollars. Oh, Bob! 

FatHEeR (Changing subject): We have 


the best hi-fi on the block! Look! 
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I was talking to Lou Holcomb to- 
night. Great guy, Lou. He has a set, 
too! He told me that a valve with a 
lowered emission will pass less anode 
current; therefore the voltage across 
the bias resistor will be less. Did 
you know — 

Moruer (Impatiently): There you go! 
This hi-fi business has everyone 
speaking a foreign language. (De- 
termined) Well, we’re not putting up 
with it tomorrow night. 

Fataer: Hey, that’s right! Isn’t that 
bigwig from the Tuesday Afternoon 
Social Club coming tomorrow night? 

Moruer (Nodding): Mrs. Van Dyke 
will be here. (Proudly) Bob, I want 
everything to be perfect. That’s 
why I bought the Beethoven record. 
It’s Veronica Underwood’s favorite. 

FatHEeR: Who? 

Moruer: Veronica Underwood. Surely, 
you’ve heard of her. Why, she has a 
syndicated column all over the 
country. 

FaTtHER (Glumly): Oh, yes! She writes 
that dribble about child guidance. 
Moruer: Mrs. Underwood’s column is 
very highly regarded and it isn’t 
dribble! I want you to be nice to 

her. 

FatHer: I'll be nice to her — but I 
won't like it. How come old lady 
Van Dyke is bringing her here? 

Moruer (Clucking): You’re so forget- 
ful! I told you about it last week. 

FatueEr: I don’t remember. 

Moruer: You probably had that hi-fi 
set on your mind. Mrs. Underwood 
is going to speak before our club the 
day after tomorrow. Isn’t that won- 
derful? Mrs. Van Dyke chose me to 
entertain her tomorrow night. Mrs. 





Underwood will spend the night with 
us! (FaTHerR sits.) It’s such an 
honor! It’s my first important as- 
signment for the club. The other 
ladies are green with envy. Posi- 
tively green! 

FaTHER: I don’t see why. It sounds 
like a plain case of free-loading, if 
you ask me. 

Moruer: I’m not asking you — and I 
want everything to go right. If Mrs. 
Underwood is offended, I shudder to 
think what Mrs. Van Dyke might 
do. 

FaTHER: Mrs. Van Dyke is a garru- 
lous old witch! If her nose were 
any higher, she could rent it out as a 
TV antenna! 

Moruer: Bob! I won’t have you say- 
ing such things. 

FaTHER (Sighing): O.K., Alice, I'll be 
on my best behavior. 


Moruer (Slowly): There’s one thing, 
though. 

FaTHer (Rising): How much will it 
cost me? 


Moruer: Nothing like that. I—I 
wish you’d eat out tomorrow night. 
I’ll be so busy that there won’t be 
time for dinner. 

FatHER: You know I don’t like eating 
out. 

Moruenr: It’s only for tomorrow night. 
Of course, I’ll have some little things 
for Mrs. Underwood. Canapés and 
dessert — and things. 

Fatuer: Wonderful! There’s nothing 
I like better than a piece of dried 
toast peppered with buckshot. 

Moruer: It’s not buckshot. It’s 
caviar! Oh, Bob! Please let every- 
thing go all right tomorrow night. 

FaTHER (Smiling): It’s a promise. 
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(Glances around) Where’s the rest of 
my family? 

Moruenr: Susie’s upstairs getting ready 
for her date with Frank Brennan. 
(Sighs) Frank’s here already. He’s 
down in the cellar with Tom, drool- 
ing over those old experiments. 

FatHeR: Has Tom been inventing 
things again? 

Moruer: I’m afraid so. It’s some kind 
of juke box this time. An atomic 
juke box! You'll simply have to 
speak to that boy. 

Fatuer: Tom is not a boy. He’s al- 
most eighteen. He has a good 
scientific mind and I’m not going to 
spoil it. If he wants to make a 
better juke box, it’s perfectly all 
right with me. Of course, he’ll never 
achieve really full-dimensional sound 
reproduction with a mass-player like 
a juke box, but if that’s what he 
wants, why — (Sound effect of roar- 
ing train locomotive is heard off-stage. 
The whistle screeches deafeningly.) 
Good Lord! What’s that? 

Moruer: It’s your scientific son with 
that infernal juke box. He bought 
another record album today. Why, 
it’s nothing more than a series of 
train whistles. I think its called 
Music to Study Latin by! 

FaTHER (Defensively): Hi-fi projects 
sound. Lou Holcomb has an album 
of pneumatic drills and _ rivets. 
(Happily) One hour of solid riveting! 
Great! I’d like to get that album! 

Moruer (Helplessly): Oh, Bob! 

FarHer: Think I’ll go downstairs and 
join the boys. I might be able to 
help them out. (As he turns, we hear 
Aunt Herrie vocalizing off-stage.) 
Jumping Jehoshaphat! What’s that? 





Sounds as though Tom has a few 
loose wires in his treble control! 
Moruer: Bob, that isn’t funny. You 
know it’s my sister Hettie preparing 

for her music lesson. 

FatHerR (Doubtfully): I don’t know, 
Alice. I think she needs a new 
needle! (He exits. MorTuHer sinks on 
sofa. Aunt Hertre is now strug- 
gling through the scales in a not-too- 
melodious voice. The trebles increase 
in volume. Moruer rises, shakes her 
head in desperation. AuntT Hertte 
enters, warbling the scale. She is a 


tall, thin spinster dressed in rather 
plain fashion. 
lensed glasses.) 
Moruer: Hettie, can’t you forget 
singing tonight? 
Hertre: Hmph! That’s a fine way to 
talk to your sister. 


She wears thick- 


(Gives a few 
more trebles) I’m on the threshold of 
my career. 

Moruer: I know, dear, and I’m sorry 
that I was unkind. 

Hertie: You’re ashamed of my sing- 
ing. Professor Stromboli told me 
that I have a brilliant future. 

Moruer: I hope he’s right. You’ve 
spent so much money on _ those 
lessons. 

Herrie: Money isn’t to be considered 
when my art is at stake. You'll find 
out! I’ll have the professor speak to 
you, himself, when he comes for my 
lesson tomorrow night. 

Moruer: Tomorrow night? Oh, 
Hettie! Don’t tell me that your 
lesson is tomorrow night. 

Hertie: I’ve taken my lesson every 
Wednesday night for the past five 
years. Listen! (She sings a dis- 
cordant scale.) 


MorueEr: Heavens, I forgot! Hettie, 
can you call Professor Stromboli? 
Can you arrange the lesson for 
another night? 

Hertie (Shocked): Another 
Don’t be ridiculous! 

Moruer: I — I’m having some friends 
in tomorrow night and — well — 
I’m sure, dear, that they’d be so 
intrigued with listening to you sing 
that we’d just never get down to 
business! 

Herrie: You don’t mean that! You’re 
only saying it so I’ll take the hint! 
You’re ashamed of me! My own 
sister! Oh, Alice! (She breaks into 
convulsive sobs and exits. Her sobs 
are heard off-stage. MotTHER presses 
her hands against her head. Svuste, 
an attractive girl of sixteen, enters. 
She is properly dressed for a big date.) 

Susiz (Gesturing): What’s the matter 
with Aunt Hettie, Mom?  She’s 
making like a waterfall. 

Moruer: It’s my fault, I’m afraid. 
She’s going to have a singing lesson 
tomorrow night and — 

Susie: I understand. Mom, I sym- 
pathize with you. She’ll bore your 
company right out of the house. 
(Clucks) Professor Stromboli told 
Aunt Het that she sings like a bird 
and she’s been on cloud number nine 
ever since. He didn’t tell her that 
the bird was a horn-billed pelican! 

MoruHer: Quiet, Susie! She’ll hear 
you! 

Suste (Quickly): Now, Mom, 
asked you to call me Suzanne! 

Moruer: I’m sorry, dear. I’m so con- 
fused lately. Gracious, “Susie” was 
all right for sixteen years and now I 
have to start calling my daughter 


night? 


I’ve 





by another name. I don’t under- 
stand young people today. I just 
don’t understand them! 

Susie: It’s O.K., Mom. Where’s my 
Big Moment? 

Moruer: Frank? He’s down in the 
cellar with Tom and your father. 
Susre: Oh, no! They’ll ruin him! 

(Walks left and calls loudly) Frank! 
Frank! I’m ready! (A train whistle 
answers her call. She shakes her head 
and returns.) He'll probably look a 
sight. He’s always like that after a 
session in that smelly workshop with 
Tom. (Scuffling is heard off-stage. 
Tom, FRANK and FatTHER enter. 
Fortunately, Franx’s dark suit is 
undamaged. Tom, on the other hand, 
has evidently had a rough time of it. 
His shirt is torn and covered with 
grease. MOTHER swoons at his ap- 

pearance. ) 

Moruer: Tom! 
You’ve been hurt! 

Tom: No, Mom. I’m all right. I was 
only ironing the bugs out of my 
juke box. (T'urning) That was pretty 
good, wasn’t it, Frank? 

Frank: A humdinger! 

Farner: |’!! admit that your juke box 
was pretty successful, Tom, but 
you'll have to take it easy in the 
workshop. (Rubs chin) That hole in 
the ceiling will cost a pretty penny 
to fix. 

Moruer: A hole in the ceiling? 

Tom: It’s only a little hole this time, 
Mom. The turntable broke loose 
and went flying around the work- 
shop. It does that sometimes. 

Frank: I think that the juke box is 
Tom’s best invention. Why, he’s 
entered the blueprints in the an- 


What happened? 


nual high school science competi- 
tion. I think he’s a cinch to win. 

Tom: I don’t know. There are good 
brains in that contest. 

Susie: That would disqualify you. 
(Tom glowers at her.) 

Moruer (Sadly): My house is being 
desecrated. Train whistles, atomic 
juke boxes, hi-fi sets! This isn’t a 
home. It’s a research laboratory! 

Fatuer: Hi-fi! (Turning) Listen, 
boys! Mom’s been trying to play a 
Beethoven record on that piece of 
junk. (Indicates phonograph. The 
young men laugh.) Let’s show her 
how it sounds on a good set. 

Tom: Check! Of course, I don’t dig 
Beethoven, but if it’s Mom’s dish, 
then I'll give it a whirl! 

Susie (Sarcastically): No doubt you’d 
rather listen to a recording of crickets 
chirping. 

Tom: Hey, I didn’t know you’d ever 
heard those records, Susie! Aren’t 
they the greatest? 

Susie: Mother, they’re hopeless! (Tom 
takes record off wind-up platter. 
MorTHER intercedes. ) 

Moruer: Please, Tom. Not that 
record. It’s Mrs. Underwood's 
favorite and — oh, what’s the use? 
(Tom carries record to hi-fi set with 
FaTHER and FRANK at his heels. 
Susre taps impatiently.) 

Susie (7'o Moruer): That Frank! He 
didn’t even notice my new dress. 
Moruer (Nodding): A hi-fi set is very 

dangerous competition. 

FATHER (Ai set): Here, Tom. Give me 
the record. (As Tom hands him the 
record, FatHeR almost drops it. 
MOTHER gives a quick sigh of relief as 
FATHER retrieves record.) 





Moruer: If you’d only let me play 
the record on my set — 

FaTHeR: Isn’t she old-fashioned? 
Mother and her wind-up set! (Boys 
guffaw.) Well, there she goes. 
(Presses starter button. No music is 
heard. FaTHER frowns at set.) 

FRANK: What’s wrong? There’s no 
sound. 

FaTHER: It must be the transistor. 

FRANK: Let’s have a look. (Presses 
several buttons and adjusts gadgets. 
No music is heard.) 

Moruer: If you’ll only give me my 
record —(FATHER waves her to silence.) 

FaTHER: I can’t figure it out. (FATHER 
and Boys put their heads together, 
readjusting wires, dials, knobs, etc.) 

FRANK: Are you sure the bi-phase 
rectifier is capable of passing 250 
MA per anode through the half 
wave circuit? 

Tom: No, it isn’t that. My guess is 
that the volts on the anodes are pro- 
ducing 35 watts of audio with 4.4 
per cent of total distortion. 

Fatuer: You’re both missing the 
point. (Adjusts wire and removes 
several tubes which he places on floor. 
Slightly curious, Suste moves closer 
to the hi-fi set.) We'll have to check 
the reduction of leakage induction 
because that’s more important than 
the increase of disparity in the re- 
sistance readings. (He pulls a long 
wire, about ten feet in length, from the 
machine. Seeing Sustn, he suddenly 
drapes it around her shoulders. Fol- 
lowing suit, Tom hands her two tubes 
and FRANK thrusts a section of the 
condenser in her arms.) 

Susie (Storming): Mother, make them 
stop! 


FATHER (Turning): Quiet, Susie. This 
is important. 

Susie: My date is important, too. And 
please don’t call me “Susie!’”’ (She 
places the condenser, tubes and wire 
on the floor and stamps angrily.) 

Tom (Looking up): Oh, no! I’d like 
you to meet Susaaaaane! (Gives 
name affected air) 

Susie (On verge of tears): You hateful 
thing! It isn’t bad enough that 
you’ve blown up the house with 
your silly gadgets. Now, you’re try- 
ing to ruin my social life! 

Tom: Aw, for Pete’s sake, have a heart. 

MoruHer: Susie — er — Suzanne’s 
right! I want my record back this 
instant. I paid five dollars for it and 
I don’t want it broken when Mrs. 
Underwood arrives tomorrow night. 
(FATHER waves impatiently. Quickly 
replacing the wire, tubes and con- 
denser, he adjusts dials.) 

Fatuer: I have it. This 14ds applica- 
tion of feedback is reducing the 
source impedance from 100 to 5 
ohms. It should reduce it to only 
4 ohms! 

Tom: That sounds good! 

Fatuer: Here! Let me adjust the 
armature and — (Presses starter 
button) That should do it. (No music 
is heard. After a moment, FATHER 
sniffs air.) Something’s burning! 

Moruer: Gracious! 

Susie: I told you they’d burn the 
house down! 

FatTHer: Quick! Disconnect the de- 
flector. (Hastily, FRANK pulls wire. 
Rather sheepishly, FATHER removes 
record from turntable and joins 
Moruer. He extends record. We see 
that it is badly warped.) 








Mortuer (Taking record): Why, it’s 
all warped! 

FatoEr: I guess the machine got over- 
heated. (Quickly) Don’t worry! I 
know the trouble now. Listen! I'll 
rewire the circuit directly on to the 
pin of the valve base and — 

Morner (Quickly): All I know is that 
my five dollar record is ruined. Mrs. 
Underwood will be so disappointed. 
(FaTHER reaches slowly into pocket 
and produces five dollar bill.) 

Kater: This will cover the record, 
Alice. 

Moruer (Taking bill): Now, that in- 
fernal set has cost us six hundred 
and five dollars! (Waves finger) I 
don’t want anyone fooling around 
with my records again. 

Suste (7'o FRANK): I suppose you’d 
rather mess around with that old 
thing than take me out. 

He 


Tom: Aw, lay off the guy, Susie. 
was only trying to kill time while you 


put on your face. (Regards her 
closely) You didn’t do a very bad 
job — this time! 

Susie (7'o0 Frank): For the last time, 
are you going out or not? We've 
wasted enough time already. 

T’RANK (Reluctantly): All right, Susie — 

Frank (Jo Tom): Guess we'll have to 
forget the juke box for tonight. 

Susie: If you want to fool around with 
the old juke box, it’s all right with 
me. I can always call Bill Traymore. 
I’m sure he’ll show more interest in 
me! 

Tom: You’d better go, Frank! (Fx- 
plosively) Women! They make me 
sick! (Herre enters. Her wounded 
feelings have been forgotten, mo- 
mentarily.) 


Hertre: I called Professor Stromboli. 
He consented to have the singing 
lesson tonight. He’s on his way 
over now. 

Moruer: Thank heavens for that. 
That’s one crisis settled, at least. 
Tom, please go and wash your face 
and change your shirt. You’re a 
sight! 

Tom: But why, Mom? Stromboli’s not 
going to look at me. He’s only inter- 
ested in Aunt Het’s money. 

Herrie (Vered): Alice, you must do 
something about your son’s im- 
pudence. The other day when I was 
practicing, he teased the dog next 
door until the hound bellowed and 
barked every time that I opened my 
mouth. 

Tom: That’s a conspiracy, Aunt Het! 
I had nothing to do with it. Can I 
help it if the dog likes to sing along 
with you? 

Hertie: Enough, young man! (Sniffs 
air) What’s that terrible odor? 

FaTuHeEr: There’s something wrong with 
the hi-fi. A record melted, that’s all. 

Hertre: I’m certain that it will ruin 
my singing voice tonight! 

Fatuer: I don’t think it will make any 
difference. 

Hettie (Suspiciously): I don’t like the 
way you said that, Robert. (Sob- 
bing) No one in this house cares 
about my career! 

Moruer: Now, Hettie, Bob didn’t 
mean it that way. 

Hertre: I know what he meant. You'll 
be sorry when I make my debut at 
the concert hall. 

Tom: We won’t be sorry, Aunt Het. 
As a matter of fact, we'll die laugh- 
ing! 





Moruer: Tom! 

Tom: Mom, I’m only fooling. (Herrre 
sweeps out in a gush of tears.) 

Moruer: Now, I'll have to calm her 
again. This family! (She exits.) 

FaTHerR (Rubbing hands together): 
Good! They’re gone. Now we can 
get back to the hi-fi bug! 

Susie: Aren’t you forgetting me? 

Tom: You don’t count. 

Susie (Insistently): Are you coming, 
Frank? 

Frank: Tom — Mr. Perkins — I guess 
we must be going. 

Tom: You give me a pain, Frank. Are 
you going to be dominated by 
women? You have to be firm. Take 
me for instance. 

Susie: Hah! There’s not a girl at 
Western High who’d even look at 
you. 

Tom (Stepping forward): Is that so? I 
want you to know that I — 

FaTHer: For Pete’s sake, kids, be 
quiet! I’m trying to iron this thing 
out. (Bends over hi-fi set. Doorbell 
rings. Herre bustles in, smoothing 
her hair.) 

Herrie: That must be the professor. 
I'll get it. (Opens door. PRorgessor 
SrroMBOLI enters. He is a comical 
character with a red, beaming face and 
a handle-bar moustache. He is 
dressed in an ancient dinner suit and 
a high top hat. His slight frame is lost 
in the voluminous folds of a black 
cape. He carries a phonograph record. 
STROMBOLI removes his hat and bows 
graciously.) 

SrromsBo.i: Ah, Miss Hettie! This is a 
pleasure. (Kisses her hand) 

Hertie (Tittering): Professor Strom- 
boli! 


STROMBOLI: You are lovely tonight. 
Almost as lovely as your voice. 

Tom (Nudging FRANK): Boy, can that 
guy butter them up! (Herrte stares 
frostily at Tom. SrromBout waves 
record.) 

SrromBoui: Your record. It arrived 
today. (Blows kiss into air) Ah, the 
voice — the enchantment! (At men- 
tion of “record,” Tom, FRANK and 
FATHER are alerted.) 

FaTHERr: A record? 

SrrompBout: Si! Miss Hettie recorded 
her lovely voice for all the world to 
hear. 

Tom (Enthusiastically) : T’ll bet it would 
come across great on the hi-fi. Too 
bad it’s not running! 

Herrie (Indignantly): I wouldn’t let 
you play my record on that mon- 
strosity. 

Tom: Aunt Het, don’t feel that way. I 
don’t think your voice would hurt 
the machine at all. 

Hertie (Angrily): Well! 

FRANK (Quickly): I have a better idea. 
How about the atomic juke box? 
We'll fix the turntable and play the 
record. 

Tom: Great! (Tom grabs record from 
StromBour. He and FRANK exit.) 

Hertie: My lovely record! 

FatHer: It will be better than that 
train whistle. 

Hertre (Frostily): I beg your pardon. 

Farner: Forget it, Hettie. You 
wouldn’t understand. 

Hertie: You’re making fun of my art. 
(Turning) Oh, professor! How I 
suffer! 

Fatuer (Low): You’re not the only 
one who suffers. We have to listen to 
it! 





SrrRoMBOLI: Sir, you insult the student 
of the great Stromboli! 

Farner: Fiddlesticks! (Screeching train 
whistle is heard off-stage. Nore: For 
the ensuing sequence, an off-stage 
phonograph with three speeds is used. 
Finally, the train whistle fades in the 
distance and a high soprano voice is 
heard singing an operatic aria. STROM- 
BOLI closes his eyes and smiles 
dreamily. His reverie is shattered as 
the speed of the record increases and 
the sound resembles the excited chatter 
of Donald Duck.) 

Herrre (Angrily): What are those 
young imbeciles doing? 

SrroMBOLI (Slapping forehead): Mam- 
ma mia! (MorHER enters.) 

Moruer: What’s wrong, Bob? 

Fatuer (Happily): The kids are giving 
Aunt Het’s latest record a whirl on 
the atomic juke box. 

Moruer: Good heavens! (Again, the 
record tempo changes and AUNT 
Hertie’s record sounds like a basso 
with a cold.) 

Hertie: This is terrible. 

FATHER: You’re telling me! 

Moruer: Bob, please make them stop. 
(Explosion is heard off-stage.) They’ve 
done it again. (Tom and FRANK 
enter sheepishly. ‘Tom holds a shat- 
tered record. He offers the record to 
STROMBOLI.) 

Tom: Something went wrong. 
record flew off the turntable. 

FRANK (Nodding): Like a flying saucer! 

Hertige: My lovely record! (Sobs con- 
vulsively) You — you did it on pur- 
pose. 

SrromBouir (Soothingly): Weep not, 
fair lady. Tomorrow, we will make 
more records. Beautiful records! 


The 


Everywhere one goes, he will hear 
your divine voice! 

Faruer (Bitterly): Great! We'll make 
them in stereophonic sound! 

Hetttie: Professor, you’re such a com- 
fort. (Dries tears) Shall we get on 
with the singing lesson? (PROFESSOR 
nods. Hertre glares at Tom and 
Frank.) I trust we'll not be dis- 
turbed. (FaTHER, FRANK and Tom 
return to hi-fi set. Moruer shakes her 
head. Proressor takes miniature 
tuning whistle out of his pocket. He 
blows whistle discordantly. HeEtrre 
prepares to sing the scale. As she com- 
pletes each range of scale notes, Pro- 
FESSOR blows the whistle. The effect 
is rather ridiculous. This procedure 
continues throughout the ensuing se- 
quence.) 

Tom (Low): Hurry up, Dad, and fix 
this thing. I want to drown them 
out. 

MoruHer (Quickly): Your dinner’s on 
the stove, Bob. It’ll be ready in a 
few minutes. (FATHER grunts. By 
this time, the floor is littered with 
tubes, wires, amplifiers and countless 
mechanical parts. MorTuHer bemoans 
the confusion.) Thank heavens Mrs. 
Underwood isn’t coming until to- 
morrow night. It’ll take me a full 
day to straighten this place up. 
(Sniffs air) I don’t think I’ll ever be 
able to kill the smell of that record. 

FaTuHeR: It won’t happen again, Alice. 

Mortuer: Not to my records, anyway. 
From now on, I’m keeping them 
under lock and key. And Tom! I 
told you to clean up. You’re a mess! 

Tom (Adjusting tube): In a minute, 
Mom. I think we have this thing 
licked. (Turning) Dad, if we change 





the wiring, I think we’ll get a better 
high audio audio and supersonic 
frequency. 

FaTHER (Musing): I don’t know. 

FRANK (Forgetting Suse): On the 
other hand, a bass cut could be ac- 
complished by inserting a capacitor 
in series with FBR2 and treble cut 
by connecting a capacitor across 
FBRI. 

Susie (Tearfully): Oh, Mother! What 
am I going to do? My date’s ruined. 

Moru_Er: I know, dear. 

Susie: Listen to them! (Gesturing) 
They sound like a group of mad 
scientists. That Frank! He can 
rattle off those big, technical terms, 
but you should hear him stutter and 
stammer in English class. 

MorTHER (Nodding) : Hi-fi does strange, 
terrifying things to men! (She crosses 
stage and joins men.) Hadn’t you 
better call a repairman? 

FaTHER (Straightening): Don’t insult 
us! Call a repairman! I know more 
about my set than any repairman. 

FRANK (Agreeing): You’re a_ great 
kidder, Mrs. Perkins. 

Moruer: I wasn’t kidding. That set 
cost a great deal of money — and — 
well — you don’t seem to be getting 
anyplace. 

FaTHeR: If you're trying to be fa- 
cetious, Alice — 

Susie (Sarcastically): Maybe it needs 
a new needle — 


Tom: Look, sis, we have every moving 
part of this contraption spread out 
on the floor — and you suggest that 
we need a new needle. (Turning) If 
that isn’t the silliest — (Stops sud- 


denly and re-examines set. Grins 


sheepishly at FatTHer) the 
needle is missing! 

FATHER: Impossible! 

FraNnK: What? 

Tom (Nodding): Take a look. The 
needle must have fallen out. We — 
didn’t notice it. (FATHER examines 
set for a long moment. He rises 
slowly, refusing to face Moruer.) 

FatuHer (Trying to control his fury): 
Don’t say a word. Not one word! 

Moruer: Don’t take on so. 

FaTHer: Not-a-single-word! 

Moruer: Why don’t you come and 
have your dinner? 

FatTHEeR: I am not hungry. I couldn't 
possibly think of food at a time like 
this. (Gestures at Hertie who 
warbles scale) Can’t she do that 
somewhere else? 

Moruer: It’s her singing lesson. 

Fatuer: I’m so glad that you told me. 
I would never have known. 

Moruer: It isn’t Hettie’s fault. Gra- 
cious, I don’t see why everyone’s so 
upset about an old needle. 

FaTHER (Simply): It’s the principle of 
the thing. For years, I considered 
myself quite an authority on elec- 
tronics. I’ve delved into technical 
books, taken evening courses in hi-fi 
layouts, memorized the anode re- 
sistance scale, studied all the main 
amplifier parts. (Pauses) Now, all 
that is gone. Everything that I have 
lived for is ruined. The — the needle 
is missing! (Sobs. Walks to sofa, sits, 
and buries his head in his hands.) 

Moruer: Oh, dear! What am I going 
to do? 

Susie (Nodding): It’s terrible when a 
man breaks down. There’s so little 
a woman can do. 


Dad, 








Moruer (Joining him): Don’t worry, 
Bob. I’ll call someone in the morn- 
ing who can put the set together. 

FaTHER (Offended): Please, Alice! 
(Doorbell rings. ) 

Tom (Wiping face): I'll get it, Mom. 
(Opens door. Mrs. VAN Dyke and 
Mrs. UNDERWOOD enter. Mrs. VAN 
Dykr, a portly dowager, wears a 
fashionable dress and fur jacket. 
Mrs. UNDERWOOD, a more pleasant- 
faced woman, is dressed in a smart 
traveling suit. Mrs. Van Dyke 
glances distastefully at Herrin, the 
Proressor, and the disassembled 
hi-fi set.) 

Mrs. Van Dyke (Haughtily): I beg 
your pardon. We must be at the 
wrong house. (Moruer glances at 
the newcomers and does a double-take. 
She rises quickly.) 

Moruer: Mrs. — Mrs. Van Dyke! 


Mrs. Van Dyke (Entering): Oh, Mrs. 


Perkins. I didn’t see you in all this 
confusion! (Gesturing) This is Mrs. 
Underwood. (Greetings are ex- 
changed.) 

Moruer (Nervously): How — how 
nice! I wasn’t expecting you until 
tomorrow night. 

Mrs. Van Dyke: That is quite evi- 
dent! Mrs. Underwood arrived a 
day earlier. I thought that you 
could accommodate her tonight as 
well as tomorrow night. I met her 
at the train. Didn’t my husband call 
you? 

Moruer: No — no. 

Mrs. Van Dyke (Distastefully): You 
know what husbands are! (Glances at 
Fatuer, who rises. MorTHER intro- 
duces him. Mrs. VAN Dyke snorts.) 
Charmed! 
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Faruer: Likewise! 

Mrs. VAN Dyke (70 Moruer): I can 
see that you are unprepared to re- 
ceive our guest tonight. I'll take 
Mrs. Underwood elsewhere. 

Moruer: Oh, no! I— we'd love to 
have her. I'll straighten the guest 
room. 

Tom: I'll help you, Mom. 
Oscar out of the bath tub. 

Mrs. Van Dyke: Oscar? The bath- 
tub? 

Tom: Sure. Oscar’s my pet frog. He 
always stays in the guest bathtub. 
That is, when we don’t have guests. 

Mrs. VAN Dyke: To be sure! 

Mornuer: If I had only known. 
had been prepared — 

Mrs. VAN Dyke (Righieously): A good 
member of the Tuesday Afternoon 
Social Club is always prepared for 
emergencies. 

Mrs. UnpERWooD: Please don’t fuss, 
Mrs. Perkins. I'll make myself at 
home. 

Moruer: You're very kind. 

Mrs. Unperwoop: I do a great deal of 
traveling. I stay at hotels most of 
the time, but I always enjoy a night 
or two in a real home. It brings 
me closer to the children I write 
about. (Glances at Herrie) 

Moruer (Slowly): That — that’s my 
sister. She sings. (Changing subject) 
I’ll fix some dinner for you right 
away. 

Mrs. UNpDERWoop: Thank you. 

Moruer (T7’o Susre): You'll have to 
forget your date tonight. I — I need 
your help. 

Susie (Coldly): My date is as good as 
forgotten. 

FRANK: But Susie — 


T'll get 


If I 





Susie: Suzanne! 

Moruer (Low): Children! No argu- 
ments, please. We have guests. 
And Tom! Please change your shirt. 
(Turning to guests) My son had a 
little accident. He—he invents 
things and there was an explosion in 
the cellar. 

Mrs. Van Dyke: Good Heavens! 

Tom: Oh, it’s all right. There wasn’t 
much damage this time. I don’t 
think the turntable reached the 
guest room! 

Mrs. VAN Dyke: A — a turntable? 

Frank: Yes, Tom’s pretty good. He’s 
invented an atomic juke box and 
he’s entered the blueprint in the an- 
nual science show. 

MoruHer (Quickly): I don’t think our 
guests are interested in such things. 

Mrs. Unprerwoop: Of course I’m in- 
terested. I hope that I can see your 
workshop before I leave, Tom. 

Tom: You — you do? That’s great! 

Mrs. UNDERWOOD: Maybe I can get 
some material for my next column. 

Tom (Proudly): You know, Mrs. Un- 
derwood, I used to read your stuff — 
your column — and it’s pretty good. 

Mrs. UNDERWOOD: Thank you! 

Tom: When you get to really know 
young people, I think you might 
make a pretty good writer. 

Mortuer: Tom! 

Tom: You know what I mean. 

Mrs. UnperRwoop (Nodding): I know 
what you mean. (7'urning) I hope 
to really understand young people 
some day. 

Mrs. Van Dyke (Cautiously): Mrs. 
Underwood will need complete rest 
and relaxation before the lecture. 

Moruer: We'll do our best. (7 Mrs. 
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UNDERWOOD) We'll make you as 
comfortable as possible. 

Mrs. Van Dyke: I don’t believe that 
this atmosphere is conducive to rest. 

FaTHER (Annoyed): I’ve been resting 
in this house for twenty years! 

Mrs. Van Dyke (Quickly): I didn’t 
mean any offense. (Siren is hear 
off-stage.) 

Susie: What’s that? 

Moruer: I don’t know. (Door is 
thrown open and PHINEAS and ABNER 
Crump, dressed in raincoats and fire 
helmets, enter. PHINEAS carries an 
axe and ABNER drags a long garden 
hose.) 

PxIneEas: Where’s the fire? 

ABNER: Don’t get excited. We'll save 
your happy home. 

FatTHer: What does this mean? 

Moruer: Who are you? 

PuIneEas: Phineas and Abner Crump, 
at your service. 

ABNER (Quickly): No fire too big — no 
disaster too small! 

Purtneas: We’re the volunteer firemen 
of this district. One of the neighbors 
phoned about the smoke pouring out 
of your window. 

ABNER (Nodding): The kitchen win- 
dow. 

Moruer (Turning): Bob! 
ner! It’s burned! 

Puineas (Gallantly): Lead the way! 
(Moruer, Farner, Tom and the 
Crumps storm out left. General con- 
fusion is heard off-stage. Mrs. Van 
Dyke stares at Mrs. UNDERWOOD 
and clucks disapproval. Herrrte con- 
tinues her lesson, undaunted by the 
turmoil about her. STROMBOLI, too, 
is lost in a world of ecstasy. Susie 
glares at FRANK.) 


Your din- 








FRANK (Uncomfortably): Maybe I’d 
better help. 

Susie: You — help? That’s a laugh! 

FRANK: Aw, Susie — 

Susie: I told you that my name’s — 

FRANK (Quickly): I know your name 
and I think you’re being pretty un- 
fair about the whole thing. 

Susie: Frank! Don’t talk to me like 
that! 

Frank: I’ll talk any way I please. All 
you think about is your silly date. 
Why, your house might be burning 
down right now, but you don’t care. 
You’re mean and selfish —and I 
don’t care if you get another date. 
I’m going to help your dad fix the 
hi-fi set, and you can call anyone you 
please! 

Suste (Sobbing): Oh, Frank! That was 

was — beautiful! (MorHER, 
FatHer, Tom and the Crumps enter. 
MorHER is evidently the worse for 
wear, but the Crumps are jubilant.) 

PuHINEAS: Another home saved! 

ABNER (Proudly): The Crumps — at 
your service! 

Mortuer: My lovely lamb chops! 

FATHER (Sadly): Ruined! 

Moruer: Everything has gone wrong. 
(Sits on sofa) I tried so hard, but 
everything went wrong. (Turning) 
Hettie! Hettie! (Herrie stops sing- 
ing.) Please don’t sing any more. 
Not tonight! 

Herttie: Well, I never — 

FatuHer (Patiently): Aunt Hettie, the 
house almost burned down and — 
Hertiz (Bitterly): You’d do anything 
to ruin my singing career! (Turns) 
Come, Professor, we’ll practice else- 
where. (Exits. STROMBOLI gestures 
broadly, trips over his cloak, and exits.) 
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Purneas (Energetically): We must be 
off. There might be other families in 
distress. 

ABNER: Who knows where we'll be 
needed next? 

Farner: I can’t imagine. (As the 
Crumps prepare to exit, ABNER 
waves hose nozzle. Accidentally, the 
valve is turned and Mrs. VAN DYKE 
is sprayed with a drenching mist of 
water. She bellows impetuously. 
Moruer and Fatuer rush to her aid. 
The Crumps exit quickly, as MOTHER 
and Fatuer dab at the saturated Mrs. 
Van DyKE.) 

Mrs. Van Dyke: This is too much! 
I’ve never been so humiliated. 

Mornuer: I’m terribly sorry. 

Mrs. VAN Dyke: I’m sorry, too! Sorry 
that I ever considered your member- 
ship in our club. 

FaTHer: But the whole thing was an 
accident. 

Mrs. VAN Dyke: Accident, indeed! 
(To Moruer) I’m going to submit 
your name to the board for im- 
mediate dismissal! 

FatHEerR: Now look here. My wife’s 
worked hard for the club. It’s not 
her fault if you weren’t expected to- 
night. 

Moruer: Bob, please — 

Faruer: I’m sorry, Alice, but you’ve 
been unjustly accused. (7'o Mrs. 
Van Dyxe) If you had a spark of 
graciousness, you’d learn to overlook 
a lot of things. I don’t like the way 
you’ve stared down your nose at us 
ever since you got here. 

Mrs. Van Dykes: Really! 

FatuEr: If you didn’t spend so much 
time running to club meetings, 
maybe you’d understand a family 





and its problems a little more. Sure, 
we have our troubles, and we love 
them. I wouldn’t give them up for 
your big house and your half-baked 
ideas! 

Mrs. VAN Dykz (Sputtering): I — I’ve 
never been so insulted. (Gesturing) 
Mrs. Underwood, we’re leaving this 
house at once! 

Mrs. UnDERwoop: If you don’t mind, 
I’d rather stay. That is, if the 
Perkinses will have me. I haven’t 
had so much fun in years. 

Mrs. Van Dyke: This is terrible! (Pre- 
pares to exit. As she opens door, 
REPORTER rushes in, almost pushing 
her down. The REPORTER carries a 
camera.) 

Reporter: Do the Perkinses live here? 

FaTHER (Nodding): Now what? 

Reporter: I’d like to speak to Thomas 
Perkins. 

Tom: I—I’m Tom. I don’t know 
what you want — but I didn’t do it! 

ReporTER: I’m from the Evening 
Globe. 

Moruer: Yes? 

Reporter: I just got a call from the 
Science School Award Committee. 
You’ve been awarded first prize in 
their contest. 

Tom: First prize? 

FRANK: Gee, that’s swell! (Congratula- 
tions are exchanged.) 

Reporter: I’d like to get the story for 
tomorrow’s editions. Your own 
version of the juke box — pictures — 
the works! 

Moruer (Proudly): Tom has a work- 
shop. 

Reporter: Great! I can get the story 
down there. 

Mrs. Van Dyke (Gushing): Oh, you 
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dear boy! The Tuesday Afternoon 
Club will be so proud of you. Why, 
I feel like kissing you! (She gives 
Tom a heavy kiss. When she releases 
him, her face is blackened with soot 
and grime. She turns to MorueEr.) 
You must bring this enterprising 
voung man to the next meeting. I’m 
sure that the ladies will be delighted 
to hear about his inventions. 

Reporter: Let’s get down to the work- 
shop. We have a story to do! 
(FaTHeR, Tom, FRANK, and Re- 
PORTER exit.) 

Susie: I’ll clean up the kitchen, Mom. 
I’ll fix something for our guests. 

Mrs. Van Dyke: I’d like to help you, 
Susie. I—JI hope that you’re not 
angry at me, Mrs. Perkins. 

Moruer: Of course not! I couldn’t be 
happier — or prouder! 

Mrs. UnpERwoop: It has been an ex- 
citing night. 

Susre: Come along, Mrs. Van Dyke. 
You can wash the dishes. (T'hey exit.) 

Moruer (Wearily): I hope that my 
family hasn’t been too much for you, 
Mrs. Underwood. 

Mrs. UnpERwoop: Absolutely not! I 
wouldn’t have missed it for the 
world. I’m glad that you didn’t ex- 
pect me. 

Morner: Glad? 

Mrs. UNpEerRwoop (Nodding): Yes, 
when I’m expected, everyone is on 
his best behavior. I don’t know 
why people treat writers like that. 
I never find a thing to write about. 

Moruer: I hope that my family was 
able to help you. 

Mrs. UnpERwoop: They helped me, 
all right. There are so many things 
to learn about people. So many 





wonderful, happy things. I think 
that the Perkinses have helped me a 
great deal. 


Moruer: I’m so glad. It really is fun 
learning about one’s family. Yes, I 
think that I’ll understand them — 
in one or two hundred years! (A 
loud crash is heard off-stage.) What’s 
that? Something must have gone 
wrong. (FATHER; Tom, FRANK and 
REPORTER enter. Their clothes are in 
tatters and their faces are blackened.) 

Tom (Solemnly): That was a bad one. 
(REPORTER gropes for sofa.) 

REpPoRTER: What — what hit me? 


Tom: I had the juke box set for 45 
r.p.m., but something went wrong 
and the turntable took off at 4500 
r.p.m. Wow! Did you see that 
turntable whiz by? 

FRANK (Nodding): Never mind. It’s 
still a great invention, Tom. Maybe 
it’s not quite perfected. (FATHER 
rubs back and winces with pain.) Now 
I’d better go see a dishwasher about 
a date. (Exits) 

FaTHER (Sitting cautiously): Get me 
the telephone book, Tom. I want to 
call a doctor. 


Moruer: While you’re at it, Bob, I 
think it might be wise to find some- 
one who can fix the hi-fi set. 

Mrs. UnpERwoop: Hi-fi? (Glancing 
around) I saw parts of a set around 
the room. Are you having trouble 
with the reception? 

FaTHER (Weakly): A little trouble. 

Mrs. UNpERwoop: Why, how fascinat- 
ing! You know, I have a set of my 
own at home. Have you checked the 
instability recorder? Sometimes it’s 
a case of the input being too strong 
for the output, but then the alter- 
nating current can seldom com- 
pensate for the treble vibrato. Of 
course, you wouldn’t have any of 
this trouble if you’d use tweeters 
that spread the highs in a broad fan- 
shaped pattern. The high fre- 
quencies would then spread out 
equally in all directions from the 
tweeters, producing spherical radia- 
tion. Now, the ideal stereo speaker 
is one with omnidirectional highs — 
(She is on her knees, her sleeves rolled 
up, talking to a fascinated FaTHER, 
while MoTHER throws up her hands in 
despair as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
How Hr Is Your F1? 


Characters: 7 male, 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Professor wears an 
old dinner suit, a high hat and an oversized 
cape. Phineas and Abner Crump wear rain- 
coats and firemen’s hats. Mother wears a 
plain housedress. Susie is dressed for a 
date. Hettie wears a spinsterish dress and 
thick glasses. Father wears a hat and coat 
upon his first appearance. Tom’s shirt is 
stained with grease. Mrs. Van Dyke wears 
an attractive dress and fur jacket. Mrs. 
Underwood is dressed in a fashionable suit. 
After the explosion, Father, Tom, Frank 
and Reporter wear tattered clothes. 

Properties: Wind-up portable phonograph, 
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hi-fi set with assorted parts, axe, garden 
hose, tuning whistle, money, camera, 
records, broken and warped records. 

Setting: The Perkins living room. Exit right 
leads to street. Exit left leads to kitchen 
and cellar. Exit center leads to upstairs 
rooms. There are a table, sofa and lamp 
down center. A hi-fi set is built into left 
wall. Amplifiers are displayed at strategic 
points in room. Other chairs, lamps and 
tables comprise furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound Effects: Recording of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, siren, recording of soprano 
operatic aria, off-stage explosions as di- 
rected in script, recorded train whistle. 
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Comedies and Farces 
for Teen-Agers 


by Joun Murray 


A new collection of hilarious and enter- 
taining one-act comedies and farces. 
Teen-agers will delight in the interest- 
ing characters, uproarious plots, and 
the wide variety ofs settings for these 15 
plays, which are geared to the interests 
and talents of young actors. 

Junior and Senior High 350 pgs.; $4.95 


Four-Star Radio Plays 
for Teen-Agers 


edited by A. 8. Burack 


Young actors will welcome these 12 
half-hour radio adaptations from great 
al Pride and Prejudice, Lorna 

Gulliver's Travels in Lilliput 
Lend Great Expectations, The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Coming of the 
Prince, The King of the Golden River, 
The Lady of the Lake, Treasure Island, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Prince and the 
Pauper, and Around the World in 
Eighty Days. These versions retain 
the flavor of the original stories. 


Junior and Senior High 246 pgs.; $4.00 


Children’s Plays from 
Favorite Stories 


edited by Sytv1a E. KAMERMAN 


An anthology of 50 short plays which 
include all of the old favorites: Snow 
White, Cinderella, Red Riding Hood, 
Rapunzel, Pandora's Boa, Rumpelstilt- 
skin, etc. These adaptations from 
fables, legends, folk tales and fairy 
tales have flexible casts and require & 
minimum of scenery and costumes. 


Lower and Middle Grades 620 pgs. ; $5.96 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


THe VALIANT VILLAIN 
(Play on pages 1-12) 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Ma and Mary Lou wear plain 
a dresses. In the first scene 

bronia wears a plain dress. In the third 
scene, she changes to white muslin gown. 
Sadie Schnitzel wears a plain dress, hat and 
coat. Pa wears overalls. Schnitzel wears 
dark suit, shoe-string tie and high black 
hat. Sheriff wears a dark suit, boots and a 
bright star badge. Herbert wears sport 
slacks, bright jacket, a colorful, Hollywood- 
type scarf and a beret. 

Properties: Pair of badly worn socks, sewing 
basket, load of wool platter of biscuits, 
glass, milk pail with milk, bouquet of 
goldenrod, several mortgages, red handker- 
chief, notebook, rope, shotgun, and rolling 
pin. 

Setting: Scene 1: The Rockenroll cabin. En- 
trance is located up center. An entrance 
to the kitchen is up left. There is a window 
up right. A wooden table and several 
straight chairs are found down center. The 
room is painfully bare except for a TV set 
near center entrance. Scene 2: The saw- 
mill. The same set as Scene 1 is used with 
minor changes. Down center is a beam of 
wood. At the head of the beam is a circular 
saw and a starting lever attached to floor. 
The saw is made of papier-mAché with ser- 
rated edges and painted metal gray. There 
are leather straps attached to the beam of 
wood. Scene 8: The same as Scene 1. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Pedro and the Burro 


by Mary Nygaard Peterson 


Characters 
PEDRO 
FERNANDO, his friend 
Sefor Luis, a fat neighbor 
MANUEL, Luis’ servant 
PAsaro, Luis’ burro 
MARIA 
PEPITA 
BARBARA 
DOLORES 
OTHER GIRLS 
ScENE 1 
Time: The present. 
Serrine: A mountainside in Haiti. 
Prpro runs on, calling out excitedly. 
Prpro: Here, Bonita! Come back, my 
little burro! (He looks around stage, 
behind bushes, etc.) Here, Bonita, my 
pretty little burro. See what I have 
for you— some sweet sugar cane. 
(He searches pockets, finds sugar 
cane. He looks off-stage, beckons.) 
Come, Bonita, it’s good. Come, my 
pretty burro. (He holds it out, but 
with no success. He walks sadly back 
to a boulder, sits down on it, and tastes 
sugar cane himself.) 
FERNANDO (Entering): Good morning, 
Pedro. 
Pepro (Sadly): Good morning, Fer- 
nando. 
FERNANDO: What is wrong, Pedro? 
You are not happy? 
Pepro: I was happy, (He shrugs his 
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shoulders.) but now everything is 
wrong. 

FERNANDO: That is too bad. I thought 
you would be all excited about going 
to market. Did you finish your 
wood carvings? (He picks them up, 
one at a time, and admires them.) 

Prpro (Discouraged): They are ready. 
I worked on the little dog last night 
until it was so dark I could no longer 
see. ‘This morning I polished him 
some more. 

FrRNANDO: I don’t see how you did it, 
Pedro, but each one is just the way 
he should be. The Child Jesus is so 
peaceful, and so calm, and beauti- 
ful. (He picks it up while speaking 
about it.) And the Mother looks so 
proud and happy. 

Pepro: It’s hard to believe, Fernando, 
but the figurines seemed to make 
themselves. All I had to do was hold 
the knife. 

FERNANDO: Just look at Joseph. He is 
so dependable. The Mother and 
Child are safe with him. 

Pepro: Yes, I felt that, too. Yet, they 
needed a dog — one that would keep 
guard when Joseph slept. He had to 
be playful, too, so that the young 
Jesus would enjoy playing with him. 
(He holds up the dog.) See? Doesn’t 
he seem almost ready to wag his 
tail? 





FrerNANDO: I like tiie burro, too. He 
is such a patient beast, and strong. 

Pepro (Bitterly): My own burro is not, 
so patient, nor so dependable. 

FERNANDO (Jn surprise): Bonita? I 
thought your sun rose and set on 
that little burro of yours, Pedro. 

Pepro: The sun will probably rise and 
set many times before I see her 
again. 

FreRNANDO: What happened? Did she 
run away? 

Pepro (Gloomily): Yes, she did, just 
before you came. 

FERNANDO: Do you think maybe some- 
thing frightened her? 

Pxpro (Shrugging): Who knows? If she 
wanted to go, it would not take much 
to frighten her — her shadow, the 
shadow of a rabbit on the path, an 
acorn dropping from a tree — a leaf 
falling. (He shrugs again and 
spreads his hands.) Anyway, she is 
gone. That is all I know. 

FERNANDO (Sympathetically): I am 
sorry, my friend. And you so espe- 
cially wanted to go to market this 
time. 

Pepro: Yes. It is Mama’s birthday 
tomorrow. I promised her a sur- 
prise — a big surprise that would 
make her very glad. 

FERNANDO (Leaning forward with in- 
terest): What did you plan to buy for 
her, Pedro? 

Pepro: A fine, new fiesta dress. She 
has wanted one such a long time, 
and the fiesta is next week. 

FERNANDO (Impressed): A fiesta dress! 
But they cost so much money! 

Prepro: Yes, I know they do. Yet 
Father Andre said he was sure I 
would be able to get enough money 


for my figurines. He said they were 
the best he had ever seen. 

FERNANDO: Really, Pedro? He said 
they are worth so much? (PEDRO 
nods.) Then you must take care of 
them, Pedro, and not let them get 
scratched up. Here, let me help you. 
(He begins to wrap each in paper or 
scraps of cloth. He puts them into his 
shoulder bag.) I will help you carry 
them home. 

Pepro: Thank you, Fernando. I am 
going to rub the dog some more. He 
is a little rough yet under the chin. 
(They sit on boulder. PEpRo polishes 
the dog. After a moment of gloomy 
silence, a group of GIRLS enter, talk- 
ing and laughing. They carry market 
baskets. ) 

Maria: Good morning, Pedro and 
Fernando. 

Prepro and FERNANDO (Sadly): Good 
morning. 

Peprra; Why are you so sad? It’s 
market day, and you always like to 
go to market. 

Prepro: My donkey ran away, and now 
I can’t go. I wanted to buy Mama a 
new fiesta dress for her birthday. 

Giris: That’s too bad. Poor Pedro! 
(Etc.) 

BarBarRA: How terrible! We’re just on 
our way to market, and I’m going to 
get a new blouse to wear to the 
fiesta next week. 

Dotores: We’re going to dance to- 
gether at the fiesta. Here, let us do 
our dance for you. Maybe that will 
cheer you up a little. 

Prepro: Maybe so, but I think only my 
burro could cheer me up right now. 
(Gms do a typical Haitian or Latin- 
American dance. If desired, some 





may sing and clap, while others dance.) 

FERNANDO: That’s very nice. 

Prpro: You'll look pretty at the fiesta. 
I just wish Mama could have her 
new dress, so she’d look pretty, too. 

Maria: We have to go now, or we’ll be 
late. See, we have many baskets of 
fruit to sell at market. (All say good- 
bye, and the Grrus hurry out.) 

FERNANDO: If my _ burro, Diablo, 
weren’t so mean, we could ride 
double. But he would never carry 
the two of us, and he wouldn’t let 
you ride him alone, Pedro. He’s a 
mean one, that burro of mine. (He 
smiles as if remembering the burro.) 

Prepro: I know better than to try to 
ride him, Fernando. I remember the 
last time he pitched me off. It took 
a week to pull all the thorns out. 

FERNANDO: Yet with me he is gentle 
as a kitten. (He has been looking 
around.) You know, Pedro, I can 


even sce Bonita up there. (He waves 
his hand up left.) Don’t you suppose 
she’ll come down pretty soon? 


Pepro (Bitterly): I doubt it. She is 
trying to tease me. We could never 
catch her, either. The minute we 
tried she would be gone. 

FERNANDO (Sighing and shaking his 
head): It’s too bad. I don’t know 
what we can do. 

Prepro: I suppose I could walk. 

Frernanpo: Fifteen miles? 

Pepro (Insisting): Downhill, I could 
walk fifteen miles easily. But up- 
hill, fifteen miles-—I wouldn’t get 
there before evening. 

FrerNANDO (Looking off-stage): I think 
someone’s coming up the hill, Pedro. 

Prpro (Craning his neck): Probably 
our neighbor, Sefior Luis. 


FERNANDO: Do you think he’s coming 
just to visit with you? He must like 
you. 

Prepro: He says he does, but more 
likely, he wants me to do something 
for him. 

FERNANDO: Is that the way he is? 

Pepro: I guess he is not so bad. Some- 
times I even feel sorry for him. He 
says his heart is empty. He has no 
children, no relatives. He calls me 
his nephew. 

FerRNANDO: Hm-m-m. I don’t know if 
I’d like that. 

Pepro: He means no harm, I suppose. 

Luis (Making a puffing entrance): If it 
isn’t'my dear nephew, Pedro. How 
are you, lad? (He laboriously seats 
himself on a boulder.) 

Prepro (Unenthusiastically): I'm fine, 
Sefor Luis, thank you. How are 
you and the Sefiora? 

Luis (Heartily): Fine, lad. Fine. But 
call me Uncle Luis, won’t you, 
please? My heart is so empty. 

Pepro: I’ll try to remember, if it will 
please you. Did you want some- 
thing special, Uncle Luis? 

Luis (Injured): Why, no, Pedro. Can’t 
a lonesome old man climb the 
mountainside — at risk of life and 
limb, I might add — to pass the time 
of day with his favorite nephew 
without wanting something? 

Pepro: I just wondered. It’s a pretty 
steep climb. 

Luis: No, I didn’t want anything ex- 
cept to see you. But since you ask, 
I wonder if you are planning to go 
to market today? 

Pepro: Aren’t you going, yourself, 
Sefior — I mean, Uncle Luis? 

Luis: No. The fact is, Pedro, your 





Aunt Emilia is not well, not well 
enough to go. 

Prepro: That is too bad. Has she been 
overeating again? 

Luis (Injured): How you talk, Pedro! 
One might think she was a cow. The 
fact is, she zs a little too heavy to be 
comfortable riding a burro. 

Prepro: I had planned to go, Uncle 
Luis, but now I don’t think I'll be 
able to go, either. 

Luis (Disappointed): You don’t think 
so? And here I climbed — I mean, 
you always go to market, Pedro. I 
thought you might bring back some 
soap for us. You know, the per- 


fumed kind your Aunt Emilia likes so 
well for her bath. 

Pepro: I’d be glad to, Uncle Luis, 
only I’m quite sure now that I 
won’t be going. 

Luis (Rising): All right, if you don’t 


want to put yourself out for us, we 
understand. We love you just the 
same. Our hearts are empty. That 
is why we chose you to be our 
nephew. 

Pepro (Disgusted): It isn’t that I 
don’t want to go, Uncle Luis. I’d 
help you if I could, but I can’t. My 
burro just ran away into the hills 
and she probably won’t come back 
for a week. 

Luis (Relieved): Oh, is that all? In 
that case, you just use my little 
burro, my Pajaro, my little bird. 
She will have you to market and 
back in no time. 

Pepro (Excited and happy): 
mean it, Uncle Luis? 
your burro to market? 

Luis: Why, of course. You will prob- 
ably want to make a little present of 


You 
I may take 


some kind to your Aunt Emilia for 
the use of her burro, if you decide to 
use it — but that won’t cost much. 
She loves her little Pajaro, you know. 
It is a valuable beast, too, and not 
to be trusted with just anyone. But, 
of course, she would trust it with 
you, Pedro. She loves you very 
much. 

Prepro (Flaily): How much do you 
want for the use of your burro, 
Uncle Luis? 

Luis (Injured): Why, Pedro! You 
talk as if | were charging you money. 
You know I wouldn’t charge you for 
the use of the burro. Why, you are a 
member of the family. We chose you 
to be our favorite nephew. I wouldn’t 
do a thing like that to any relative. 
I just thought you might want to 
make a little present to your Aunt 
Emilia, that is all. If you don’t 
want to, why, that is all right. Think 
nothing of it. 

Prepro: What kind of present did you 
have in mind, Uncle Luis? 

Luis (Craftily): What did you intend to 
sell at the market, Pedro? 

Prepro: My wood carvings. That’s all 
I have to sell. 

Luis: The Holy Family? 

Prepro: They’re all I have, Uncle Luis. 

Luts: Well, they’re very nice carvings, 
Pedro. Of course, you realize you’re 
just an amateur — a beginner. The 
figurines will probably not sell for 
much. 

FerNANDO (Hoitly): Pedro’s figurines 
are beautiful. Father Andre said 
they are the best he’s ever seen. He 
says Pedro is a real artist and may 
someday be famous. His carvings 
are worth a lot of money. 





Luis: That may be. That may be. I 
think you'll find, though, Pedro, 
that the figurines will not be easy to 
sell. Your Aunt Emilia is very fond 
of the carvings. She often speaks 
about them. It would be a nice little 
surprise for her if you would give 
her three or four of them for the use 
of her burro. 

Prpro: Three or four! There are only 
five in all, and they belong together. 
I never meant to sell them sepa- 
rately. 

Luts: Is that all? Then, let’s just say 
three of the figurines, Pedro. We 
don’t want to be greedy. 

Prepro: Two, maybe, at the most. 
Perhaps I could let you have the 
little black dog, and maybe the 
burro. But the Baby Jesus belongs 
with His Mother and Joseph. I 
wouldn’t separate the family. 

Luts: Is that the little black dog you 
have with you? (He reaches over and 
takes it out of Pepro’s hand.) 

Prpro: Yes. 

Luis (Turning it over in his hand and 
looking at it): Very nice, Pedro. 
Made of ebony, isn’t it? 

Prepro (Proudly): The best ebony I 
could find. The burro is mahogany; 
the Holy Family is rosewood. All 
are from good wood — the best I 
could find. 

Luis (Shipping the figurine into his 
pocket): Then it is settled. You will 
use my burro. When you come for 
him you will bring me two more 
figurines as a present for your Aunt 
Emilia. She really loves you, Pedro, 
and will take wonderful care of the 
figurines. 

Pepro: No, Sefior, Uncle Luis, wait! 
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(Luts has started to walk off right. He 
speaks over his shoulder.) 

Luis: My little burro will be waiting 
for you, Pedro. Don’t forget to bring 
the figurines with you. (Ezitts) 

FERNANDO (At last): How do you like 
that? He looks out for Sefior Luis, 
doesn’t he? 

Pepro (Bitterly): I knew he wanted 
something when I saw him coming. 
He always does. But I never 
thought he would take my figurine. 

FERNANDO: It’s a shame to break up 
your Holy Family, Pedro. 

Prepro: Yes. They belong together. 
Mary and Joseph need the dog to 
watch over them when Joseph 
sleeps. They need the burro, too. 
The Holy Mother needs him to ride 
on when she is tired. (They sit look- 
ing glumly into space.) 

FERNANDO (Suddenly): Say, Pedro, 
isn’t that your burro? (He points 
left.) She’s come down. 

Pepro (Leaping up): Yes, it is. 
Bonita, oh, my pretty Bonita, you’ve 
come back — just in time. (He ezits 
left, calling back.) T’ll tie her to a 
bush this time. (FERNANDO watches. 
In a moment PEpRO returns.) 

FERNANDO: Now you won’t have to 
use Sefior Luis’ old burro. Let’s go 
and get your figurine back before he 
gives it to your dear Aunt Emilia. 

Pepro (Glumly): He'll never give it 
back to me. I just know he won’t. 

FERNANDO (Shocked): You mean he’ll 
keep it, even when your own burro 
is back? 

Pepro (Bitterly): That’s my Uncle 
Luis. He'll find some reason for 
keeping it. 





FerNANDO: He wouldn’t do that to 
me. I know that much. 

Pepro: How would you stop him? 

FERNANDO (Jumping up and pacing 
about. He rubs his brow in deep 
thought.): There must be some way. 
(He paces about, thinking. Sud- 
denly he snaps his fingers.) I have it! 

Prepro: What? 

FERNANDO: I’ll explain. But let’s get 
going. I'll tell you on the way. 
First, we have to go to your house 
and borrow your mother’s measuring 
line. Then we’ll pay a visit to el 
Sefior Luis. 

Prepro: But why? What? 

FERNANDO: Come on, Pedro. 
just stand there. 


Don’t 
It’s getting late. 


We have lots to do before dark. Or 
do you want to give three of your 
Holy Family to “dear Aunt Emilia 
who loves you so’’? 


Pepro: No, I don’t 


FERNANDO: Come then. 


exit.) 


on, (They 
CURTAIN 


* * * * * 


SCENE 2 

TIME: A few minutes later. 

Sertinc: The patio of Senor Luis’ 
home. 

At Rise: Luis is sprawled in a com- 
fortable chair, holding a glass of 
lemonade. MANUEL is fanning him. 
PEDRO and FERNANDO enter right.) 

Luis (Heaving himself wp out of the 
chair): My dear boy. How nice of 
you to come and see your old uncle. 
Did you bring the figurines? 

PEpRO: No — yes, but — 

Luis: Now, now. What kind of an 
answer is that? 

Pepro: What I mean is, Sefior 
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Uncle Luis, I must see the burro 
right away. 

Luts: See the burro? But you have 
seen the burro many times. You 
know he is a good little beast, swift 
as a bird. You will feel like you are 
flying when you ride him. 

Prepro: Yes, I know, Unele, but I 
must measure him. 

Luts (He sees for the first time the tape 
measure dangling from PrEpRO’s 
hand.): What is this, Pedro, a joke? 

Pepro: No, it is no joke. You see, I 
must measure the burro to see how 
big he is. 

Luts (Deciding to humor the lad, he 
laughs indulgently): Oh, very well. 
You may measure him. Manuel, 
please get Pdjaro. You may bring 
him right in here. He is a good 
little beast. (MANuEL bows slightly 
and exits.) Why do you want to 
measure my little burro, Pedro? 

Pepro: You see, my whole family 
wants to go to market. I must see if 
your burro is long enough to carry 
them on his back. 

Luis (Sputtering): The whole family! 
But they can’t all ride. 

Pepro: They wouldn’t think of walk- 
ing that far, Uncle Luis. It’s fifteen 
miles each way, you know. (MANUEL 
enters with PAsaro. PrEpRO and 
FERNANDO go over and begin measur- 
ing with the tape, disregarding the 
sputtering Luis. PAJARO cavorts 
about a bit from time to time.) 

FERNANDO (Eyeing the beast skepti- 
cally): This is the burro that can fly? 
Are you sure you have the right 

one? 

Pepro: This is Pajaro. 
says he goes like a bird. 


Uncle Luis 





FERNANDO: That I should like to see. 

Pepro: We’d better get on with the 
measuring. Let’s see, there is my 
father. He will take at least sixteen 
inches. (He measures it off PAsARO’S 
back. PAsaro acts skittish.) 

FERNANDO: This burro is frisky. Maybe 
he’s speedier than he looks. 

Pepro: Could be. 

FERNANDO: Now, your mother — 

Luis (Howling): Your mama! 

Pepro: Yes, Mama has to go to buy 
cloth for a new fiesta dress. She does 
not like the dresses that are ready- 
made. How much room do you 
think she would take, Fernando? 

FERNANDO (Thoughifully): Let’s see 
(He measures imaginary distances 
with his hands.) at least eighteen 
inches. 

Prepro (Measuring): Eighteen inches, 
and sixteen for my father. 


Luis (Sputtering): Look here, boys, 
you can’t — my burro can’t — 


they’re too heavy, Pedro. Fifteen 
miles, each way! Thirty miles! 
Prpro (Disregarding him) : Then there’s 
cousin Felipe. Felipe said not to for- 
get him. He wants to sell his gourds 
and buy a pig. He’ll be taking the 
pig back. 
FERNANDO: Felipe will need at least 
twelve inches. Don’t you think so? 
Prepro: At least. (He measures.) 
Twelve inches, and eighteen for my 
mother, and sixteen for my father. 
We’d better hang baskets on the 
side for the twins; there’s not much 
more room. What do you think? 
Luis (Holding his head): You can’t, 
Pedro. All those people would kill 
my little burro. I forbid — 


FerNANDO: I suppose you’re taking 
the Cid? 

Pepro: Of course. I forgot about him. 

Luis: The Cid? Who is that? Is he 
in the family? 

Pepro: The fighting cock. He’ll have 
to go for the fights. Papa never goes 
without him. Of course, he won’t 
take up any room. Papa will hold 
him. 

FrerNANDO: Where are you going to 
put Teresa? 

Luis (Wailing): You can’t. My burro 
can’t hold all those people. He can’t 
carry a whole family. 

Pepro: Don’t worry, Uncle Luis. 
P4jaro is a good little beast. He is 
strong. See? (He hits the burro a re- 
sounding slap. PAsARo jumps and 
prances about.) 

Luis (Walking about distracted, holding 
his head): My poor burro. They will 
kill you, Péjaro. They will wear your 
feet off at the knees. 

FERNANDO: Can’t Teresa sit up here 
between the ears? The animal is 
quite wide, and Teresa is not very 
big. 

Pepro: Sure, she can. I would never 
have thought of that. Let’s see, 
now. Where will I sit? 

Luis (Groaning): You can’t. My little 
burro can’t carry so many. 

Pepro (Coldly): He can try, Sefior — 
Uncle Luis. He will have to try, for 
we all intend to go. 

FERNANDO: Looks as if you’ll have to 
sit back here by the tail. Think you 
can stay on? 

Pepro: If I hold on. (He gives a tenta- 
tive jerk and flip to the tail.) 

Luts (Screaming): You will not put so 





many on my little burro. I will not 
let you have him. Never. Never. I 
will not even let you touch him. Go 
away. Go away. 


Pepro: But Uncle Luis, a bargain is a 
bargain. You have my little dog. 
You wouldn’t cheat a relative, would 
you? 

Luis: The bargain is off. You can’t 
have my burro, I tell you. (He 
screams at MANUEL.) Get that little 
dog. Get him quick. Quick. Quick. 
(MANUEL darts off right.) I will get 
him myself, quick, quick, quick. 
(He runs clumsily off after MANUEL. 
Pepro and Frrnanpo double up 
with laughter.) 

Pepro: It worked. Fernando, it 
worked. (He jubilanily grabs FEr- 
NANDO and twirls him about.) 

FERNANDO (Sobering): Hush. Here he 
comes. Straighten up, Pedro. (PEDRO 
and FERNANDO pretend to be measur- 
ing.) 

Luis (Entering, out of breath): Here’s 


Take him. (He thrusts the figurine 
upon PEDRO.) 

PEDRO (A ppearing to take it reluctantly) : 
Well, all right, uncle, but a bargain’s 
a bargain, and should be kept. But 
since you are in the family — 

Luis: Yes. Yes. I break the bargain. 
But we are not really in the family, 
not really. Now, good-bye, boys. I 
don’t feel so well any more. (Claps 
hand to brow) Manuel! Manuel! 
(He sprawls in chair and claps his 
hands.) Manuel! 

MANUEL (Entering): Si, Sefior. 

Luts: Bring another lemonade, and the 
fan. Quick. Good-bye, boys. Good- 
bye. Good-bye. (He waves them off.) 

Prepro: Good-bye, Sefior Luis. I hope 
you will feel better soon. I will bring 
you some soap from the market. 

FerNanpo: When your heart feels 


empty, I will be your nephew, too. 
(The Boys throw kisses at PAsaro. 
Pepro carries the figurine proudly, 


polishing it on his sleeve. The Boys 
exit. Manvust fans Luts. Curtain) 


your little dog, Pedro. Take him. THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
PEDRO AND THE BuRRO 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; 2 male or female 
for Péjaro; female extras as desired. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Latin-American peasant costumes 
for all. Boys wear sombreros and serapes. 
Girls wear blouses, full skirts, and shawls. 
Burro costume for Pajaro. 

Setting: Scene 1: A hillside. Upstage are some 
shrubs, trees, and boulders. Scene 2: Sefior 
Luis’ patio. There is a comfortable lawn 
chair, with a large umbrella or tree over it. 

Properties: Figurines, piece of sugar cane, 

aper or scraps of cloth, market baskets, 
‘an, glass, measuring tape. 

Lighting: No special effects. 

Sound: Haitian or Latin-American folk dance 
recording. If desired, some girls may sing 
and clap, while others dance. 
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The Mysterious Stranger 


by Jessie Nicholson 


Characters 
PrererR LISTER 
NATALIB, his sister 
Mrs. LisTER 
Mr. LisTER 
BErRNIcEB, the maid 
2 Po.icE OFFICERS 

Time: Late afternoon. 

Serrine: The living room of the Lister 
home. 

Ar Rise: Persmr ts crawling around the 
living room floor, a large magnifying 
glass in hand, examining every square 
inch carefully. Several times he picks 
up something between thumb and finger 
and puts it carefully between the folds 
of a sheet of paper. 

NataLie (Entering from hall): For 
goodness’ sake, Peter Lister, what 
are you doing? Still looking for that 
nickel you lost last week? 

Perer (Growling): No, silly, I’m look- 
ing for clues—ah! (Holding up 
something triumphantly between thumb 
and finger) 

NATALIE: Clues? What on earth are 
you talking about? And what do 
you have in your hand? I don’t see 
anything. 

Perer (Ezcitedly): Look closely, my 
girl. It’s a hair—a red hair! If 
that isn’t a clue, I don’t know what 
is. Nobody in our family has red 
hair. 

Natauige: Nobody in our family has a 

‘-serew loose, either, except you, Peter 
Lister! 


Peter: Just wait till I build up my 
case. Then we'll see who has a 
screw loose. 

NaTALig: Case — what case? I never 
heard anything so ridiculous. 

Prrer: Perhaps you hadn’t noticed it 
but things have been disappearing 
around here (Lowering his voice) 
mysteriously! Tuesday, Bernice 
couldn’t find the clean scrub rags 
she’d cut up the day before; Wednes- 
day, one of Pop’s best blue socks 
was gone from the drawer and 
Thursday (Looking all about cau- 
tiously), Mom’s toothbrush was miss- 
ing! 

NaTA.ig (Sarcastically): And so today 
you went out and bought a book on 
“How to Become a Detective” in 
six easy lessons. 

Peter: Yes — and that wasn’t all. 
(Whipping a Sherlock Holmes plaid 
cap and a false beard out of his pocket 
and donning them hastily and rather 
crookedly) How do I look? 

Naratre: Like something that belongs 
in a zoo. Of all the kid stuff! 

Perer: All right, you just wait and 
see, Miss Smarty. Once I really get 
my teeth into this detecting job — 

NATALIE (Interrupting): We'll all be 
able to sleep safely in our beds, I 
suppose — ha, ha! 

PrererR (Coldly): Some day you will 
thank the brother who was willing 
to take his life in his hands to solve 
a crime. 





NATALIE: Oh, you make me hysteri- 
cal — really hysterical. (Laughing 
shrilly ) 

Peter (Bitingly): Just like a hyena. 
You even look something like one. 

NaTA.tie: Very funny. Well, I’m going 
to go and do something constructive. 

Peter: Like tying up the telephone on 
the upstairs extension for an hour 
or two talking to Jack Mills, I sup- 
pose? 

NATALIE (7'ossing her head): I'll be too 
busy getting my clothes ready for 
the high-school dance tomorrow 
night to bother with telephone calls. 
You may have the rest of the after- 
noon to talk to your little friends! 
(Flounces out of room) 

Perer (Disgustedly): Little friends — 
ye gods! (He bends over again, magni- 
fying glass in hand, and continues his 
search. Presently NATALIn’s voice 
floats in from off-stage.) 

NaTALIE (Calling): Mother — 
Mother! 

Mrs. Lister (Off-stage also) : Yes, dear, 
what is it? 

NATALIE: Have you seen my gold kid 
dancing slippers. They aren’t in my 
shoe bag and they aren’t in the 
closet. 

Mrs. Lister: Why, no, I haven’t seen 
them. Better have another look. 

Natauie (Wailing): But I have looked 
— just everywhere. 

Mrs. Lister: They must be some- 
where. I’ll come and help you look. 

Peter (Who has been listening at- 
tentively): Ah, ha, something else 
missing. We really need a detective 
in this house. (Telephone rings. 
With a groan of disgust, Peter gets 
up to answer it.) 


oh, 
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Perer: Hello — Natalie? Sorry, old 
man, she’s too busy to bother with 
telephone calls today —yes, too 
busy — that’s what she said. Well, 
you don’t have to believe me. 

NATALIE (Off-stage): Peter, who’s that 
on the phone? 

Peter (Nonchalantly, holding hand 
over mouthpiece): Nobody particular. 
Just Jack Mills. You don’t have to 
worry —I told him you were too 
busy to bother with telephone calls 
this afternoon. 

NATALIE (Rushing in furiously): You 
didn’t! Give me that phone! 

Peter (In disgust): Oh, all right — 
here. I might have known I couldn’t 
have any privacy to carry on my 
important investigations. 

Navrauie: Hello — hello — are you 
there, Jack — hello — HELLO. 
(Slams down receiver and turns on 
brother) You beast —oh, Mother! 

Peter: Don’t tell me good old Jack 
fell for that line. Of all the abso- 
lutely killing situations! (Laughs 
noisily) 

NATALIE (Approaching her brother 
threateningly): Killing situations is 
right. Oh, what I’d like to do to you! 

Mrs. Lister (Entering from back of 
house): What are you two quarreling 
about now? 

Natauie: He told Jack I wouldn’t 
speak to him on the phone and — 
(Sniffling unhappily) and Jack hung 
up. 

Mrs. Lister: What did you do that 
for, Peter? 

Peter (Defensively): She said she 
didn’t want to be bothered with any 
telephone calls this afternoon. What 
was I supposed to do? 





Mrs. Lister: Did you tell him that, 
Natalie? 

NATALIE (Desperately): Well, yes — in 
away. That is, not exactly. 

Mrs. Lister: Either you did or you 
didn’t, dear. 

NaTALIE (Bitterly): Well, yes, then, 
but — but (Miserably) I wasn’t 
really expecting any calls. Jack was 
supposed to be working this after- 
noon after school. Now, my whole 
life is probably ruined. He’ll prob- 
ably never speak to me again. 

Mrs. Lister (Smothering a smile): Oh, 
dear, I don’t think it will go as far 
as that. I’m sure Peter will be 
willing to call up Jack and explain. 

NaTALIE (7'earfully): Explain? How 


can anyone explain a thing like that? 
Prerer: Easy as pie. I’ll just tell Jack 
you wanted to make sure you didn’t 
talk to any old Tom, Dick or Harry. 


NATALIE: Tom, Dick or Harry — oh! 
You just keep your hands off that 
phone from now on. You know Jack 
is jealous. (Hnter Mr. Lister, carry- 
ing a brief case and looking decidedly 
annoyed. ) 

Mrs. Lister: Why, Frank, you’re 
home early. Is there anything 
wrong? 

Mr. Lister (Ezplosively): Is there 
anything wrong? I’ll say there is! 
That paper I worked over last eve- 
ning and had ready for my client to 
sign today disappeared right out of 
my brief case. I was never so em- 
barrassed in my life! 

Mrs. Lister: You mean you forgot to 
take it with you, don’t you? You 
could have phoned, dear, and I 
would have sent Peter right down 
with it. 


Mr. Laster: No, Cora, I did not forget 
it. That paper was the last thing I 
put in my brief case before going to 
bed. 

Mrs. Lister (Persisting): But it must 
be here, dear. (Going through papers 
on desk hurriedly) 

Peter (Cheerfully): You won’t find it, 
Mother. Something tells me it’s 
completely disappeared. 

Mr. Lister (Sharply): See here, Peter, 
what do you know about it? 

Peter (Hastily): Oh, nothing, nothing. 

Mr. Lister (Suspiciousiy): If you’ve 
done anything with that paper, 
young man — 

Peter: Oh, it’s not me. It’s the mys- 
terious stranger who’s responsible 
for this mysterious disappearance. 
That’s where your paper went, Dad, 
along with everything else. 

Mr. Lister: Everything else? What 
gibberish are you talking? 

Peter (Checking items off on fingers): 
Well, first, it was Bernice’s scrub 
rags that were missing, then your 
blue sock, then Mom’s toothbrush; 
this afternoon, Natalie’s gold slip- 
pers and now — (Shrugging, with 
hands outstretched) 

Mr. Lister: Nonsense. You aren’t im- 
plying we’re harboring a thief in our 
midst, are you? 

Peter: What else? I call him the 
mysterious stranger. But never fear, 
Dad, you have me working on the 
case. I’ll soon have it solved. 

Mr. Lister (Dryly): I’m sure you will. 
In the meantime, I’ll ask for com- 
plete quiet in the living room for 
the remainder of the afternoon while 
I rewrite the paper which so mys- 
teriously disappeared. 





Prerer (Protesting): But, Father, I’m 
working in here. Already, I’ve dug 
up some very leading clues. I assure 
you I won’t make a sound. 

Mr. Lister: You'll look for your clues 
elsewhere, young man. 

Mrs. Listrr: Now, Frank, just because 
you mislaid your papers is no reason 
for taking it out on Peter. 

Mr. Lister: Mislaid! How many 
times do I have to tell you — (Enter 
BERNICE, looking panicky) 

Mrs. Lister: Why, Bernice, what’s 
the matter? 

BERNICE: I tell you, the strangest 
thing happened. I was cleaning 


celery at the sink and I went to stir 
something 
and — 
Mr. Lister (Roaring): And what, 
Bernice? I asked for peace and quiet, 
but I can’t seem to get it around 


on the stove and— 


here. 

Mrs. Lister: Sh-h-h, Frank. Go on, 
Bernice, what happened? 

BERNICE (T7'wisting her apron around 
her finger nervously): Well, you won’t 
believe it but that celery disappeared 
right out from under my nose! 

Prerer: Ah, ha! 

Mr. Laster (/rritably): Keep still, 
Peter, for heaven’s sake! 

Mrs. Lister: What do you mean, 
Bernice? 

BERNICE: Well, ma’am, when I turned 
around from the stove that celery 
was gone—clean gone! (PETER, 
hastily donning cap and beard, slips 
out of room unnoticed.) 

Mr. Lister: Nonsense. You'll prob- 
ably find it in the bottom of the 
soup kettle. If you’d get that boy 
friend off your mind once in a while, 
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we'd all be better off. (Bernice 
bursts into noisy tears, throwing her 
apron over her head and rushing from 
the room.) 

Mrs. Lister: Now, Frank, you've 
hurt her feelings. Bernice broke up 
with her boy friend two weeks ago. 

Mr. Lister: Broke up with her boy 
friend, eh? Probably spends all her 
time trying to figure out how to get 
him back. We’ll very likely get a 
dish of stewed celery for dessert. 
There’s nothing like a woman 
scorned! (At these words NATALIE 
also bursts into tears and runs out of 
the room.) 

Mrs. Lister: See what you’ve done 
now, Frank Lister? You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. Besides you 
needn’t worry about what you’re 
getting for dessert tonight. We're 
dining with the Merediths. 

Mr. Laster (Protestingly): Oh, no — 
not tonight! What about my paper? 

Mrs. Lister (Looking at her watch): 
You'll have at least twenty minutes 
to work on it. It won’t take you any 
longer than that, will it? 

Mr. Lister (Groaning): I spent four 
hours on that paper last evening. 
And now you want to know if I can 
rewrite it in twenty minutes! 

Mrs. Laster (Calmly): You'll just 
have to do the best you can, Frank. 
It’s your own fault, you know. If 
you hadn’t been so careless with your 
first copy — 

Mr. Lister (Ominously): Now, Cora! 
(Then throwing up his hands) Oh, 
what’s the use? I’m going upstairs 
and lock myself in my room and 
I don’t want to be disturbed. Is 
that clearly understood? (Without 





waiting for an answer, he snatches up 
his brief case and exits.) 

Mrs. Lister (Going about and putting 
on lights): I’ll give Bernice the eve- 
ning off. It may cheer her up. (She 
exits. Enter Perer on tiptoe, wearing 
cap and beard, carrying something 
before him in folded sheet of paper. 
He looks all about cautiously and 
then removes large stalk of half-eaten 
celery from paper.) 

Peter (Holding up his find): My most 
important clue to date. The missing 
celery. (Looking straight out at 
audience) Now who would want to 
eat celery in the bathroom, I ask 
you? 

NATALIE (Entering from hall): So, it 
was you who took Bernice’s celery? 
You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, scaring her like that. Of all the 
kid tricks! 

I 


Prerer (Indignanily): I did not! 
found this in the bathroom. You 
know I never eat celery. 


NatauiE: You'd do 
laughs. 

Prerer: Not eat celery. I loathe the 
stuff. (Enter Bernice, still sniffing 
and carrying tray with napkin over it. 
Prerer hastily hides celery behind 
him.) 

BERNICE (Looking neither to right nor 
left): Here’s your supper. (Sniff, 
sniff) Your ma told me to leave it 
here on the table for you. (Sniff, 
sniff) I hope you enjoy it. (Glancing 
up, she sees PETER in cap and beard 
and screams in fright, standing rooted 
to the spot.) 

NatTauie: Don’t be scared, Bernice. 
It’s just Peter. He thinks he’s 
Sherlock Holmes, stalking criminals. 


anything for 
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Peter (Leering at BERNICE): Oh, no, 
I’m just stalking, Bernice. First 
celery stalks, then Peter stalks! 
(Grinning horribly) 

NATALIE (As BERNICE flees from room, 
weeping copiously with apron thrown 
over head): Of all the mean, low- 
down things to do! As if taking the 
celery right out from under her nose 
wasn’t enough, without taunting her 
about it. 

Peter: Oh, what’s the use? I might as 
well go and lock myself in my room 
like Dad, where I can give this case 
my undivided attention. (Just then 
Mr. and Mrs. Lister enter, dressed 
to leave, Mr. Lister looking very 
martyred. PETER conceals cap and 
beard hastily.) 

Mrs. Lister (7'0 Perer and NATALIE): 
Now, children, eat your supper, and 
go to bed as soon as you get your 
homework done. 

Mr. Lister (Groaning): Homework! 
When I think of all the homework 
I still have to do — 

Mrs. Lister: Now, Frank. 

PrereR (Aside, to his father, man to 
man): I know how you feel, Dad. 
Women just don’t understand. 

Mr. Lister: You’re so right, son. And 
what can we do about it? 

Mrs. Lister: Come along, Frank. 
Good-bye, children. (Good-byes are 
ad libbed and Mr. and Mrs. Lister 
exit. PETER goes over to table and lifts 
napkin.) 

Prrer: Ye gods! Cold bean sandwiches 
and stewed prunes! 

NaTALIE (Coldly): It’s your own fault. 
If you hadn’t gotten Bernice upset, 
it would probably have been chicken 
and chocolate cake. 





Peter: Me get Bernice upset! Here 
we go again. 

NATALIE: Oh, no we don’t. You were 
going upstairs and lock yourself in 
your room — remember? (Just then 
a loud thud is heard off-stage.) 

NATALIE: What do you suppose that 
was? 

Peter (Hastily donning cap and beard) : 
Don’t be frightened, my girl. I'll 
handle this. 

NATALIE: Who’s frightened? It was 
probably just that window upstairs 
with the broken cord falling. You 
were supposed to fix that days ago. 

Perer (Jn disgust): You just aren’t 
taking this thing seriously enough. 
If you’d let me work this case out in 
my own way — 

NaTALIE: For heaven’s sakes, go work 
it out upstairs and leave me alone. 
I’ve some important reading to 
catch up on and besides I may get a 
telephone call any minute now, 
which I want to take in complete 
privacy. 

Peter: If Jack Mills is as smart as I 
think he is, he’ll know when he’s 
well off and keep his ugly mug away 
from the telephone. 

NATALIE: Get out of here! (Flings a 
magazine at his hastily departing 
figure. She then retrieves it and holds 
it open in front of her so that it can be 
seen by audience. It is a copy of 
“Romances.” She draws out a box of 
chocolates from under sofa cushion 
and tossing herself down on her 
stomach, begins reading and munching 
a piece of candy. Suddenly, the door 
leading to back of house opens just a 
trifle and then closes again. She sits 
up abruptly) Is that you, Peter? 


(She gets up and moves cautiously 
towards the door. The door handle 
turns squeakily and NATALIE gives a 
loud shriek. As she turns to rush out 
into the hall, she collides with Peter, 
rushing in.) 

Peter: What’s the matter? What hap- 
pened? (NATALIE potnts speechlessly 
to the other door. PETER tiptoes 
toward it and presses his ear to the 
crack. Then he reaches for paper knife 
on desk and with finger raised to lip 
for silence, he drops on knees and 
runs paper knife hastily beneath door. 
When nothing happens, he looks de- 
cidedly chagrined.) My detective 
book says that a trick like that 
ought to make anyone lurking on 
the other side of the door give him- 
self away. 

NATALIE (Furtously): You and your 
detective book! I probably just 
imagined this whole thing. The way 
you’ve been talking about clues and 
mysterious strangers is enough to 
give anyone the creeps. You can go 
right back upstairs and stay there. 
I’m going on with my reading and 
improve my mind. 

Peter (Jeeringly): With this? (Picking 
up magazine. Then he spies open 
chocolate box lying beside it. Pounces 
on it) So, you’ve been holding out 
on me? 

NaTAuie: Well, it was a present to me. 
Besides, I just opened it. I didn’t 
have a chance to give you any. 

PETER: Just opened it? Whew? You’re 
a fast worker. Half of the top layer 
is gone already! 

NATALIE (Staring at open box in amaze- 
ment): I only ate one! 

Peter: You ought to start checking 





up on yourself, my girl. Your mind 
is slipping. Here, I’ll just relieve 
you of the rest of the layer so you 
won’t be tempted to eat too many. 
(He helps himself generously, setting 
box back on sofa and leaving his 
sister staring 
candy as he leaves.) 

NATALIE: I can’t understand it. I’m 
sure I didn’t eat more than one. 
(Staring straight out at audience with 
hand over mouth in gesture of dismay) 
Or did I? Like that girl in the pic- 
ture the other night who got all 
mixed up and had to be put away in 
an asylum? (Suddenly the phone 
rings and NATALIE jumps nervously, 
then answers it.) | H-Hello — oh, 
hello, J-Jack. No, I’m all r-right. 
(Hopefully) Are you coming over? 
You’re what? You’re helping the 


police look for an escaped — hello — 


Jack — hello! (Frantically jiggling 
recetver up and down) Hello — hello 
— oh, dear, we’ve been cut off. Oh, 
Peter! (Enter Permr, on the run) 

Perer (Breathlessly): What's hap- 
pened now? 

NATALIE: I was talking to Jack and we 
were cut off! 

Perer: Shucks, is that all? 

NaTALie: He was just telling me he was 
helping the police look for someone 
who’d escaped when the line went 
dead. 

Prrer: Whew, that sounds bad. I 
hope the poor chap hasn’t been 
taken for a ride. 

NATALIE (In horror): Peter! 

Prrer (Cheerfully): Well, it can happen 
to the best of us, you know. We 
who are in charge of law and order 
walk a dangerous path. Say, wait 


in bewilderment at — 


a minute. If there’s some criminal 
loose in the community he might be 
— (Swallowing hard and running a 
finger inside his collar) he might be 
right here in this house now! (Look- 
ing fearfully towards door leading 
into kitchen) 

NATALIE: Oh, Peter, do you really 
think so? 

Perer: There’ve been a lot of strange 
things happening around here lately. 
Look at all the stuff that’s disap- 
peared. 

NaTALIE: But what would any thief 
want with Mom’s toothbrush or — 
or one of Dad’s socks? 

Peter: Maybe he’s a klepto—klepto— 

NaTALIE: Kleptomaniac. They do 
take strange things, don’t they? 

Perer: Here, give me that phone. A 
good detective always knows when 
it’s time to call in the police. 
(NATALIE hands him the phone. 
PeTer lifts the receiver and listens. 
Frowns.) The line’s as dead as a 
dodo bird. (In sudden dismay) It 
was at our end you were cut off — 
not Jack’s! (He gets down on hands 
and knees and follows the telephone 
cord out into the hall. From there he 
emits a low groan.) 

NATALIE (Fearfully): 
Peter? 

Perer: The line’s been cut with Mom’s 
shears! They’re here on the floor. 

NATALIE (Wazling): Oh, Peter, we have 
to call Mother and Dad right away. 

Perer (Returning to living room): How 
can we do that, silly, with the wire 
cut? (Panicky now) We have to 
get away from here — pronto! (Starts 
to dash out, then turns back some- 
what sheepishly for his sister) What 


What is it, 





are you just standing there for? 
Come on! 

NATALIE (Weakly): My 1-legs feel sort 
of funny, Peter, as if they didn’t 
want to move! 

Peter: Shucks! (Goes back and pushes 
her ahead of him, without noticing 
that he has dropped his false beard he 
was carrying in his hand) Girls get 
so scared! If it weren’t for you, I’d 
stick this thing out and capture the 
criminal myself. (They exit, the front 
door closing noisily after them. Pres- 
ently, Mr. and Mrs. Lister enter.) 

Mrs. Lister (Removing her wraps): 
Well, I hope you’re satisfied, Frank 
Lister — coming home this early. 
I don’t know what Fred and Alice 
must have thought of you, I’m sure. 
All through dinner you kept looking 
at your watch. I’m sure they were 
glad to have us go home. 

Mr. Lister (Chuckling): That was 
just the way I wanted it. 

Mrs. Lister: Oh, you were clever all 
right. But just remember Alice 
Meredith is—was (Falteringly) my 
best friend. 

Mr. Lister (Soothingly): And still is, 
my dear. She won’t blame you for 
my shortcomings, only pity you for 
being married to such a big boor. 

Mrs. Lister: Don’t think you can 
soften me up because it won’t work. 
(Suddenly a loud thud is heard off- 
stage.) What was that? 

Mr. Lister: Probably Peter, throwing 
his book on the floor before he puts 
out the light. I’ll just run up and 
say good-night and bring my papers 
downstairs to finish. (He erits.) 

Mrs. Lister (Going about straightening 
up living room, she picks up box of 


candy): My, my, Natalie shouldn’t 
eat so many sweets. She knows it’s 
bad for her complexion. (Replaces 
lid and puts box back on table. Picks 
up Prrer’s false beard.) Goodness 
gracious, what’s this? It looks like a 
man’s beard! (Looking about a little 
fearfully) 

Mr. Lister (From off-stage, excitedly) : 
Cora, My papers are gone again, 
(Rushing in breathlessly) and the 
children aren’t in their rooms! 

Mrs. Lister: Oh, Frank! And I 
found this — this thing on the floor! 

Mr. Lister: Good heavens — a false 
beard! I’ll call the police right away. 
(Rushing to phone) Hello — hello! 
(Rattles receiver up and down. In flat 
voice) The phone is dead! 

Mrs. Lister (Falteringly): That noise 
that — that we heard upstairs — 
there must be a burglar in the house. 

Mr. Lister: I never suspected that 
paper I was preparing had criminal 
implications. 

Mrs. Lister: What are we going to 
do — oh, Frank, the children! 

Mr. Lister: Now, Cora, be calm. (His 
voice rising) We must think this 
thing out clearheadedly. (Paces 
back and forth jerkily, running nerv- 
ous fingers through his hair) 

Mrs. Lister (Regaining her self-con- 
trol): We’ll think it out more clear- 
headedly with the help of the police, 
I’m sure. Come along, Frank, we'll 
go next door and telephone them. 
(Leads him determinedly through hall 
door. A moment or two later, Permr 
enters from outside, looking very crest- 
fallen. He flings Sherlock Holmes 
cap into wastebasket in evident dis- 
gust, then going to table, picks up bean 





sandwich which he consumes mourn- 
fully. Finally, gathering up school- 
books on desk, he slouches out of room. 
Enter Mr. and Mrs. Lister followed 
by a PoLicE OFFICER.) 

Mr. Lister: I’m certainly glad you 
were in the neighborhood, officer. 

Orricer: Sure now, they’ve had the 
boys out all day combing this area. 
Nothing but complaints it is we’ve 
been having. 

Mr. Lister: You mean there’ve been 
other robberies, officer? 

Orricer: That I do. Not a house on 
this street has been missed. Why 
even the flag was removed from the 
precinct station flagpole, in the broad 
light of day, too, mind you. 

Mr. Lister: Some important papers 
of mine have been stolen. The thief 
must be very crafty and intelligent, 
officer. Why, he knew enough to 
attach more importance to those 
papers than I did myself. He stole 
them twice! 

Mrs. Lister (Jn great distress): How 
can you talk about papers, Frank, 
when our children have been kid- 
napped? 

Orricer (//is jaw dropping in amaze- 
ment): Saints alive, that’s a new 
angle. You wouldn’t be trying to kid 
me now, would you? 

Mrs. Lister (/ndignantly): Certainly 
not! 

Orricer: I’m sorry, ma’am. No offense 
meant, I can assure you. But I 
thought you folks knew— (Just then 
the doorbell rings loudly. Mr. 
LisTER rushes to answer it while Mrs. 
LisTER leans against the sofa for sup- 
port, looking frightened. Enter 2np 


Orricer with Mr. Lister. The 
OFFICER ts carrying small valise.) 
2np Orricer: Well, it’s all over, folks. 
They finally have him in custody 
down at headquarters. He was 
caught red-handed right outside 
your own house. Had his cache 
stowed away in the shrubbery. 
We’ve had quite a time getting the 
stuff straightened out, I can tell you. 
Hope I have all your belongings 
here. (Dumping contents of bag out 
on table, he holds up each item for in- 
spection) One pair of gold kid slip- 
pers — guess he had a girl friend. 
(Chuckling) One blue sock — choosy, 
wasn’t he? One toothbrush with 
blue handle — blue must have been 
his favorite color — an assortment 
of rags — (Looking blank) this one 
has me stumped — and last but not 
least (Inspecting the missing papers 
critically), somebody’s after-dinner 
speech — he must really have been 

hard up! 

Mr. Lister (Stiffly): Those are some 
important law papers of mine, 
officer. 

2np OrriceR: My apologies, Mr. 
Lister. I guess we're all feeling a bit 
silly after the merry-go-round we’ve 
been on. If it hadn’t been for your 
son, we'd still be going round and 
round. 

Mrs. Lister: Our — Peter — 
where is he? (Prrer, who has come 
downstairs stealthily to listen, hastily 
conceals himself beyond hall doorway.) 

2nD Orricer: Why he was the one 
responsible for the capture, ma’am. 
A real hero. Saved us a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Lister (With pride): My son! 


son 





Capturing a criminal. (Modestly) It 
was I who taught him the art of 
fisticuffs, officer. 

2nD Orricer (Scratching his head): 
Well, now — I think this turned out 
to be more of a wrestling match 
than a fist fight. You might even 
call it a tooth and nail sort of affair, 
so to speak. (At that moment PETER 
tries to slip back upstairs unnoticed, 
but is spied by his father.) 

Mr. Lister: Peter, come here. (Mrs. 
Lister rushes and throws her arms 
around him.) 

Mrs. Lister: Oh, my poor boy, are 
you hurt? 

Prerer (Disgustedly): Shucks, 
you just don’t understand, Mom. 
Mr. Lister: We understand you are a 
hero, son. This officer said so. Now 
come and tell us all about it. How 


no 


many blows did it take to knock the 


bruiser out? 
Perer: I didn’t knock him 
(Desperately) I — I sat on him! 
Mr. Lister (Boastfully): Well, it must 
have taken a powerful lot of sitting, 
anyway. 
Perer (Miserably): Not to sit on a — 
a monkey! 
Mr. Laster (xplosively): 


out. 


A what? 


(The 2 Orricers exchange looks 
and exit hurriedly on tiptoe.) 

Perer: Yes — a trained monkey from 
the traveling circus over in North 
Dover. He escaped last Tuesday. 
(In despair) Oh, I’ll never live this 
down! 

NATALIE (Lntering from hall): I should 
say you won’t. Not if I have any- 
thing to say about it — Mr. Sher- 
lock Holmes! 

Peter (Sinking down on sofa de- 
jectedly): Life just isn’t worth living! 
(Mr. Lister is looking very exas- 
perated while Mrs. Lisrer its trying 
to restrain her smile.) 

2nD Orricer (Sticking his head back 
around door again, a broad grin on his 
face): Forgot to tell you, Sherlock — 
there’s a ten-dollar reward offered 
by his master for the capture of Roy, 
the Ringside Rocket. You’re in the 
chips, young fellow. May make life 
worth living for you again. 

Perer (Brightening): Ten dollars — 
whew! Now, that’s just the price of 
a chemistry set I saw in McLean’s 
window. I always did want to build 
a spaceship! 

THE END 


Reprinted from the May, 1952, issue. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tux Mysterious STRANGER 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Bernice wears an 
apron. Mr. and Mrs. Lister wear hats and 
coats when they leave. The officers wear 
uniforms. 


Properties: Magnifying glass, paper, plaid 
cap, false beard, brief case, stalk of celery, 
tray of sandwiches covered with napkin, 
magazine, box of chocolates, paper knife, 
books, small valise containing gold slippers, 
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blue sock, toothbrush with blue handle, 
rags, and papers. 

Setting: A comfortably furnished living room. 
A sofa, chairs, a table or two and a desk 
furnish the room. On the desk are the tele- 
phone, and some books and papers. Lamps 
are placed around the room, and there are 
some magazines on the table. Door at up- 
stage center leads to reception hall and 
upper stairway. The door at upstage right 
leads to the rest of the house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Silent Prince 


by Margaret E. Slattery 


Characters 
QUEEN MATILDA 
PRINCE 
ScuLLERY MAID 
TIMID JOHN 
DuKE 
DucHEsS 
Aunt KEtTrLe 
Doctor PILLS 
Doctor POWDERS 

Time: Late evening 

SetTtinG: A room in the palace. 

At Rise: The PrINcE is seated at a 
table in the center of the room. Tim1p 
JOHN is sweeping the floor. QUEEN 
MATILDA enters, carrying crown. 

QuEEN Matiipa (Goes over to the 
PRINCE and pats his head): There 
you are, my dear boy. I’ve been 
looking for you. 

Trip JoHN (Drops broom): Oh, my! 
(Runs behind chair) 

QUEEN Matitpa: Now really, Timid 
John, come out from behind that 
chair. It’s only I. 

Trip JoHN: You 
Queen Matilda. 

QuEEN Matipa: Everything frightens 
you. You should try not to be so 
timid. (Holds crown out to the 
Prince) Here you are, my dear. See 
this nice, shiny crown? Tomorrow 
it will be yours, if you will only talk. 
Won’t you talk? (The PRINCE says 
nothing.) Oh, Timid John, I wish he 
would talk. 


frightened me, 


Tmup JoHn: Maybe he has nothing 
to say. 

QueEEN Matiupa: Nothing to say! 
Nothing to say to his own dear 
mother! Nothing to say when he 
knows he can’t be crowned king if he 
doesn’t speak! (Enter the Duke and 
the DucHESs, carrying suitcase. ) 

Tr Joun: Ah — (Runs under table) 

DuKkE (Bows): Good evening, your 
Majesty. 

QuEEN Matiupa: Good evening, Duke. 

Ducuess (Curtseys): Good evening, 
your Majesty. 

QuEEN Marti.pa: Good evening, Duch- 
ess. 

Ducuess: That’s enough chitchat. 
(Sets suitcase down on floor) Here’s 
your suitcase. You’d better start 
packing. 

Timip JoHN (Comes out from under 
table): Are you going away, Queen 
Matilda? 

Ducuess: Of course she’s going away. 
Tomorrow the Duke will be king 
and I will be queen. 

Duke: Now, now, my dear. After all, 
the Prince might talk before mid- 
night. 

Ducuess: Nonsense. If he hasn’t 
spoken for all these years, why 
should he start now? 

Duke: Of course, you know, your 
Majesty, I don’t want to be king, 
but the law says that the Prince 
must be crowned on his twelfth 





birthday. The people won’t stand 
for a king who won’t talk. 

Ducuess: So tomorrow my husband 
will be king and you will be just a 
nobody. Start packing. 

QUEEN Matiipa: It’s too cruel to put 
me out in the cold! A poor widow. 
(Cries. Enter Scuttery Maip with 
a cup of tea.) 

Scuttery Mam: I’ve brought a nice 
cup of tea for the Prince. (Sees 
QUEEN Matitpa crying) Why, 
what’s the matter, your Majesty? 

QuEEN Matiipa: The Duchess says I 
must start packing right away. 
(Goes over to the Prince) My poor, 
poor boy, what will become of us? 

ScuLLERY Marp (7'o Ducnegss): How 
dare you make her Majesty cry? 

Ducuess: Who are you? 

ScuLLERY Marp: I’m the Scullery 
Maid. 

Ducness: Go back to the scullery. 

QUEEN MartILpA:Scullery Maid, Timid 
John says the Prince doesn’t talk be- 
cause he has nothing to say. 

ScutLteryY Mar: That’s silly. The 
Prince and I talk together all the 
time. 

DuKkeE: What! 

Scuttery Marp: Of course. Listen. 
(Goes over to the Prince) Your High- 
ness, are you well this evening? 
(The Prince picks up little bell from 
table and rings it.) See? That means 
“ves.” Your Highness, do you 
want a piece of chocolate cake with 
your tea? (The PRINCE stamps twice 
on floor.) That means “no.” 

DuKE: We can’t have a king who rings 
bells and stamps his feet. 

Ducuess: Certainly not. Start pack- 
ing. 


QuEEN Maria: Oh, dear, the Prince 
must talk by tomorrow. 

Ducuess: He won’t, so you’d better 
get your belongings and leave. 

QuEEN Matipa: I suppose so. Come 
along, my dear boy. (Exits with the 
PRINCE) 

Ducuess: I’m certainly going to ar- 
range the furniture differently. 
Queen Matilda has no taste at all. 
Ex-Queen Matilda, that is. (Starts 
moving chairs) 

Scuttery Marp: She’s still queen. 
Don’t you move that furniture. 
She’s still queen, I say. (Holds on to 
chair) 

Ducuess: How dare you. Go back to 
the scullery. 

ScuLLeERY Mann: | like it better here. 
It’s cold in the scullery. 

Ducuess: Too bad. Give me that 


chair. (They pull chair back and forth. 


Finally, Ducness pulls and pushes 
ScuLLerY Mar off-stage.) 

ScuLLery Mar (As she is pushed off): 
Let me go. You'll be sorry. You’ll 
be sorry. 

Ducuess (Comes back): That pesky 
Scullery Maid. She won’t be here 
long when I’m queen. 

Duxe: I must talk to you, my dear. 
You'll have to be more careful what 
you say. After all, if the Prince 
should talk before midnight, we’d 
be in a fine fix. We must make the 
Queen think we’re still her friends. 

Ducuegss: The Prince won’t talk. It’s 
almost eleven o’clock now. 

Duke: Still, we must be careful. We 
must be dishonest! We must be 
tricky! We must be sneaky! Re- 
member my motto: 

Never was a duke in this wide world 





Quite so wicked as I. 
I do ill deeds the whole day long 
But I do them on the sly! 

Ducuess: Yes, you certainly are 
sneaky, husband. It’s one of your 
best. qualities. 

Duke: I like to think so. Ah, the 
Queen’s coming back. Let’s leave. 
(They exit left. QurEN Martivpa, 
Prince and Trmip JOHN enter from 
right. They are carrying clothes.) 

QUEEN MartiLpA: Just put everything 
on the table here. (They lay things 
on table and QuEEN MATILDA starts 
folding them and putting them in sutt- 
case. She stops suddenly.) Oh, it’s 
too sad to pack. I can’t bear it! 
(Cries and runs off) 

ScuLLerRY Marp (Enters with game of 
checkers): Hello, your Highness. 


Would you like to play a game of 
checkers? (PRINCE rings bell.) 


All 
right. (Puts out checkerboard. To 
Trmip Joun.) Help me set up the 
game of checkers. (Timm JOHN 
rushes about pulling up chairs and 
dropping checkers all over the floor. 
PRINCE sits at one side of table and 
ScuLLeRY Mar sits at other.) Do 
you want red? (PRINCE stamps foot 
on floor twice.) All right, you may 
have black. (They play for a few 
seconds.) Oh, my, you are good to- 
night. Look, I have to crown you a 
king already. (Leans elbow on table 
and looks at Prince) Oh, your 
Highness, don’t you want to be a 
real king? (Prince rings bell.) Then 
can’t you speak? Just for me? 
(PRINCE stamps foot twice.) But you 
would speak if you could? (Prince 
rings bell.) Well, I guess nothing can 
be done. This is very sad. This is 
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the last game of checkers we will 
play. Doesn’t that make you sad? 
(Prince rings bell. Enter AUNT 
Kerrie. She carries large bag.) 

Aunt Kerrie: Ah, there you 
niece. 

ScuLLERY Mar (Jumps up): Why, 
it’s Aunt Kettle! 

Timip Joun: Help! Help! A stranger! 
(Hides behind ScutLERY Map) 

Aunt Kert te: Gracious, what ails that 
boy? 

Scu.ttery Marp: That’s Timid John. 
Everything scares him to death. 
Timid John, be a brave boy and 
meet my aunt. 

Timp JoHn (Comes out from behind 
Scuttery Mar): How are you? 
Aunt Kerrie (Sits down): I’m pretty 
well, but my feet are very tired. I’ve 
been walking all over trying to sell 

my inventions. 

Scuttery Marp: Your Highness, my 
aunt invents things and is very 
clever. 

Aunt Kerrie: So you're the Prince 
who won’t talk. Well, I don’t talk 
much myself. I always say, “A word 
saved is a stitch in time” or is it 
“Silence gathers no moss’? Well, 
niece, how are things going in the 
scullery? 

ScutteryY Main: I hate the scullery. 
It’s so dark and cold! 

Aunt Kertzs: If I sell my inventions, 
maybe I can buy you a palace all 
your own. I have some wonderful 
inventions here. (Reaches in bag) 
Here’s a good one. (Takes out a fry- 
ing pan) It’s a frying pan that 
cries “ouch” if the meat starts to 
burn. 

Scutnery Map: Aunt Kettle, tomor- 


are, 





row the Prince will be twelve years 
old and he must be crowned king. 
Don’t you have any invention that 
will make him talk? 

Aunt Kertie: No, I’m afraid not, 
child, but I’ll work on it. (Enter 
DvuKE and DucHEss.) 

Duke: It’s getting late and I think I 
might as well proclaim myself king. 
Timid John, go get Queen Matilda 
and I will read the proclamation. 
(Exit Trip Jon.) 

Aunt Kerrie: Ah, maybe these are 
some customers. Would you like to 
buy an invention? 

DvuKE: No, I wouldn’t. Out of my way. 
(Walks to front and starts unrolling 
proclamation) 

Aunt Kerrie: I have a wonderful 
knife that cuts bread and spreads 
butter at the same time. 

Ducuess: Keep quiet, you. My hus- 
band is about to proclaim himself 
king. 

Scuttery Mar: Don’t talk like that 
to my aunt. 

Duke: Take your inventions and leave 
this palace. 

Ducuess (Pushes AUNT KerTr.e off): 
Go away. Shoo! 

Duke (To Scututery Marp): Don’t 
bring any more of your relatives 
here. 

ScuLLerY Marp: I don’t have any 
more relatives. She’s my only one. 
(Starts to cry. PRINCE comes over and 
stamps foot twice.) All right, your 
Highness, I won’t cry any more. 
(Enter QUEEN MATILDA) 

Duke: All right, quiet now! Hear ye, 
hear ye, one and all. (Looks around) 
That means everybody. I most 
solemnly proclaim the following: 
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(Holds up proclamation and starts to 
read) “Take one cup of flour. Add 
two eggs. (Voice starts to dwindle.) 
Stir in one-half cup of milk.” 

Scutuery Marp (Giggles): Tee hee! 

Ducuess: Shush! 

Duke: “Add pinch of salt.” What is 
this? 

QueEN Matipa: It sounds like a 
recipe. 

Duke: Scullery Maid, this is your 
doing. 

Scuttery Marp (Giggles again): It 
was funny. You looked so solemn. 
Duke: You'll pay for this when I’m 
king. I’m going to get the real 

proclamation now. (Stalks off) 

QurEEN Matitpa: I know you're try- 
ing to help, Scullery Maid, but it’s 
no use. We’d better finish packing. 
(Starts packing. Enter AUNT KEeTTeE) 

Aunt Kerrie: Going traveling? I 
have just the thing for you. (Takes 
out umbrella and small bottle from bag) 
Suppose you’re walking down the 
road and it starts to rain. Now, you 
spread some of this shampoo on 
your head like this. (Makes motions 
of spreading shampoo on hair) Then 
you take this umbrella and hold it 
over your head. It has hundreds of 
tiny holes which let the water in and 
wash your hair. When the sun comes 
out you have nice, clean, shiny hair — 
just ready to put a crown on. 

QuEEN Martimpa: I won’t have a 
crown after tomorrow. 

Ducuess: You certainly won’t. Nor 
that awful little boy of yours, either. 
(Shakes her fist at him. Goes over and 
paws through things QuEEN MATILDA 
is putting in suitcase.) If you think 
you’re going to take this dress, 





you have another think coming. 
(Holds it up) It’s just right for a 
queen like me. 

QUEEN MatiLpA: But it’s mine. 

Ducuess: Not any more. (PRINCE 
stamps foot twice.) 

ScunLerY Marp: Put that back! 

Ducuess: Keep quiet. (Pulls ScuLLERY 
Main by arm and sits her down in 
chair) Do you know what’s going to 
happen to you when I’m queen? 
I’m going to lock you in the scullery. 
And do you know what I’m going to 
give you to eat? 

ScuLLeERY Marp: No. 

Ducuess: Fried grass and baked 
leaves! How will you like that, my 
fine Scullery Maid? 

Scutuery Mann: I’ll hate that. I do 
wish the Prince would talk. Fried 
grass! Ugh! 

Aunt Kerrie: Don’t you worry, 
niece. I have good news. Two 
famous doctors are coming to see the 
Prince and find out why he won’t 
talk. 

ScuL.tery Marp: Really? 

Aunt Kerrie: Doctor Pills and Doc- 
tor Powders. Doctor Pills cured my 
rheumatism and I’ve asked him to 
come and look at the Prince. (Enter 
Docror Prius.) Good evening, 
Doctor Pills. 

Doctor Prius: Good evening. Where 
is the patient? (Enter Docror 
POWDERS.) 

Doctor Powprrs: Why, it’s Doctor 
Pills! 

Doctor Pius: Doctor Powders! I be- 
lieve we went to school together. 
Doctor Powpers: We certainly did. 
Remember the time we hid all the 

medicine? 
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Doctor Pius: Ho! Ho! And remem- 
ber the time we dipped all the 
thermometers in peppermint syrup? 
Didn’t they taste good! 

QueEN Martiupa (Leads PRINCE to 
them): Here is the Prince, Doctors. 
If you could just tell us why he 
won’t talk, I would be so grateful. 

Doctor Prius (Ignoring her): Ah, 
those were happy days. Remember 
our school song: 

“Pills and potions, 
Pills and potions, 
We prescribe all da-a-ay. 
Doctor PowDErs: 
“Drugs and lotions, 
Drugs and lotions, 
Drive all ills awa-a-ay!’ (Docrors 
link arms and dance around singing.) 

QuEEN MatitpA: Please, Doctors. 

Doctor Pris: Tra la ia la tra la la. 

Doctor Powprrs: “Doctor Powders 

and Doctor Pills 
Cure your ills and send no bills.” 

QuEEN Matiipa: Doctors, Doctors, 
please! 

Doctor Prius: Ah, yes. This is the 
young man who won’t talk. Now 
just sit here. (Doctors lead Prince 
to chair.) Say “ah.” 

Doctor Powpers: Pardon me, Doctor 
Pills, but “ah” has gone out of style. 
Nowadays, we say “oh.” 

Doctor Pius: You’re right, Doctor. 
(Both Doctors look at Prince.) 
Doctor, do you think he has — 
(Both go into a huddle and whisper 
loudly.) 

QuEEN Matiupa: Doctors, you must 
cure my poor boy. Otherwise we will 
be thrown out into the snow. 

Doctor Powpers: Now, don’t you 
worry. Just leave him to Doctor 





Pills and me. We’ll cure him. I’m 
just going to get my bag, Doctor 
Pills. (Exits with QurEN MarTILpa, 
ScuLLery Marp, Aunt Kerrie and 
Trop Joun) You see, folks, what 
we think he has is conglobusarla — 
(Voice trails off as they exit.) 

Ducuess (Pulls Duxker’s sleeve and 
whispers): You’d better do some- 
thing. They might just cure him. 
(Exits) 

Duke: Ahem! (Walks about slowly, 
stroking chin) It’s — it’s too bad 
Doctor Powders doesn’t like you, 
Doctor Pills. 

Doctor Prius: Doesn’t like me! 

Duke: He said you wouldn’t know a 
cold from a broken arm. 

Doctor Pitus: What? 

Duke: Of course, I told him what a 
fine doctor you are, but he wouldn’t 
believe me. He said you think the 
way to cure sore feet is to give the 
patient red mittens to wear. 

Docror Pitus: How dare he! 


Very good. (Rubs 

Powders. (Docror PowpERs en- 
ters.) 

Docror Powpers: Very well, I’m 
ready. Why, where is Doctor Pills? 

Duke: He left. He said he couldn’t 
work with a man who thought the 
way to cure a headache was to tie a 
piece of lettuce on the head. 

Docror Powpers: He said that about 
me? Why, why — (Docror Pmis 
returns. ) 

Doctor Prius: There you are. So I 
don’t know a cold from a broken 
arm, eh? 


I will 
never speak to him again. (Rushes 
off) 

DuKke: Ha, ha. 
hands together) Now to talk to Doctor 
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Doctor Powpers: Lettuce! Lettuce! 
How dare you! Just because you 
were the worst student in the school 
you needn’t tell lies about me. (Picks 
up bag and exits) 

Doctor Prius: Worst student! Why, 
I’ll show you. (Fzits after him) 

Duke: Very good, very good. How 
sneaky I was! And that was the 
Prince’s last chance, too. Tomorrow, 
I'll be king. (Exits. Prince lays 
head on table. ScuntERyY Mar en- 
ters with Timip JoHN and AuNT 
KETTLE. ) 

Scuttery Marp: Good gracious, I 
hope the Prince isn’t falling asleep. 
He musn’t. If he falls asleep, we'll 
never get him to talk. Wake him 
up, Timid John. 

Trip JoHn (Goes over to PRINCE): 
Boo! (Jumps) Oh, I scared myself. 

ScutLtery Mam: Really, Timid John! 
(PRINCE yawns.) Please don’t go to 
sleep, your Highness. (Goes over to 
him and shakes him gently) Your 
Highness! (Peers at him) Aunt 
Kettle, come here a minute. (AUNT 
KETTLE comes over.) Doesn’t he re- 
mind you of someone? 

Aunt Kert.e: Why, his eyes look just 
like your Uncle Robert’s. 

Scuttery Mam: And Uncle Robert 
was under a spell for years! 

Aunt Kerrie: I think the Prince is 
under a spell. That’s why he won’t 
talk. (Looks at him again) Yes, I’m 
sure of it. Someone is keeping him 
under a spell. 

Scuttery Mai: But who? Aunt 
Kettle, can’t you invent something 
that will tell who has him under a 
spell? 


Aunt Kertie: [’ll try. Timid John, 





bring me my tools. (Sits down at 
table in corner, fiddles around with 
things in bag) 

ScuLtLERY Map: I must keep the 
Prince awake. Your Highness, do 
you know how to dance? (PRINCE 
stamps foot twice.) I watched them 
dance at a ball one day and I know 
how. I'll teach you. (PRINCE and 
ScuLLtERY Marp face each other in 
center of floor.) 

Left foot, right foot, one, two, three, 
It’s quite easy you will see. 

First you turn, then you bow 
Dancing’s fun when you know how. 
Are you ready, Aunt Kettle? 

Aunt Kerrie: Not yet. (PRINCE 
yawns and sits down at table.) 

ScuLtery Marin: Oh, don’t fall asleep! 
(They dance again.) 

Once I saw a ballroom bright 
Silver, gold and candlelight 
Noble lords and ladies fair 
Gracefully were dancing there. 


When the music starts to play 
Happy songs and waltzes gay, 

I will too my dancing start 

With a very merry heart. 
(ScuLLERY Marp stops and runs 
over to AUNT Kerrie.) Hurry up, 
Aunt Kettle. (Runs back and con- 
tinues dancing) 

Aunt Kertue: I think I have some- 
thing. (Comes forward carrying box) 
This is a spell-detector. 

ScuLLERY Marp: How does it work? 

Aunt Kerrie: I don’t know. Let’s 
try it. (She holds it next to PRincr’s 
head. Box starts to move slowly, then 
faster and faster.) Oh, we were right. 
He is under a spell! 

Scu.LerY Marp: Good, now we know. 


Timid John, go tell the Queen. 
(Exit Trimip Joun.) I'll bet that 
wicked Duke is the one who cast 
the spell. 

Aunt Kerrie: My spell-detector will 
find out. Here he comes. Watch. 
(DUKE enters.) 

Duke: This time I mean to read my 
proclamation and no _ nonsense. 
(Stands in center and starts to unroll 
proclamation. AUNT KeErt_eE tiptoes 
up and holds box next to his head. It 
doesn’t move.) 

Aunt Kerr ie: Niece, nothing’s hap- 
pening! 

DuKE (Moves away quickly, crushing 
proclamation): What are you doing? 
Go away. See, you’ve made me tear 
the proclamation. You make me so 
mad! (Leaves) 

ScuLtery Mar: Do you suppose it’s 
broken? I’m sure it must be the 
Duke. 

Aunt KerttzeE: I guess I might as well 
leave. (Starts to exit, holding box. As 
she gets almost to exit, she stops.) 
Wait a minute. I think — yes, it’s 
moving. Someone must be coming. 

Scu.ttery Marp: It must be the per- 
son who’s casting the spell. (Enter 
Tru1p Joun.) Timid John! 

Aunt Kerrie (Holds box to his head. 
Box shakes furiously seeming to pull 
Aunt Kerrie around and around 
Trmip JoHN with it.): It’s he! It’s 
he! (Enter QueEN MAtTiLDA and 
Ducuess. Aunt Kerrie bumps 
into them as she follows the box 
around.) Look out! Look out! 

Ducuess: What’s going on here? 

Aunt Kerrie: What a wonderful 
spell-detector! I’m going right out 
and sell it. (Hzits) 





Scuttery Map: Your Majesty, the 
reason the Prince doesn’t talk is be- 
cause Timid John has him under a 
spell. 

QUEEN Matiupa: My poor boy. 

Scutuery Mam: I’m surprised at you, 
Timid John. Why didn’t you tell us 
you had the Prince under a spell? 

Trip JoHn: I was afraid. (Shivers 
and shakes) I was so afraid. I don’t 
want to be locked in a tower by my- 
self for twenty years. (Tries to hide 
under table) 

Scuttery Map: Come out of there. 
(She and Queen Matiipa lead 
Trip JoHN to chair.) Now, tell us 
about it. We’ll protect you. 

Trip Joun: Well, my whole family is 
good at casting spells, and so the 
Duke made me cast a spell on the 
Prince. 

QueEN Matiipa: The Duke! 

Trmip JOHN: He said he’d lock me in 
a tower for twenty years if I told. 
ScuLLERY Marp: That wicked Duke! 
QUEEN Martiipa: Please take the 

spell from my boy. 

Trip JoHN (7'aps Prince three times 
on each shoulder): 

Pickles, pockles, punkins, pigs, 

Fire, flour, fishes, figs, 

Candies, cookies, cakes and chalk, 
Now, your Highness, you may talk! 

Prince: Mama! 

QureEN Matiupa: My dear boy! 

Scu.LLery Mar: Hello, your Highness. 

Prince: Hello, Scullery Maid! 

ScuLtery Marp: Couldn’t you have 
let us know you were under a spell? 

Trip JouNn: He didn’t know! That 
was part of the spell. 

Duxe (Enters): I will now read the 
proclamation declaring myself king. 
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Prince: Oh, no you won’t. 

DvuKE (Reads): Be it hereby known — 
(Shrieks) Ah — you spoke! 

Ducuess (Runs up and grabs DuKr’s 
arm): Husband, they know all! 

Prince: Wicked Duke and Duchess, 
leave this country and never come 
back. (zit Duke and Ducugss.) 

Trp Joun (Throws himself down on 
knees in front of Prince): I’m sorry 
I kept you under a spell, your 
Highness. Please forgive me. I 
really don’t like being such a coward. 

Prince: I forgive you, Timid John, 
and I’m going to give you a chance 
to be braver. I’m going to make you 
a Palace Guard. 

Trp Joun: Oh my. I will be brave! 
(Exits) I will be brave! 

Prince: Scullery Maid, you were very 
kind to me when I was under the 
spell. Would you like any favors 
when I am king? 

Scu.ttery Mar: Well, your Highness, 
it’s awfully cold in the scullery. If 
you don’t mind, I’d really rather be 
parlor maid. 

Prince: You shall be parlor maid and 
we shall play checkers every day. 
Queen Maritpa: It’s time for bed 
now, but I’m so happy I know I 

won’t sleep a wink! (zits) 

Prince: Just think! Tomorrow, I’ll be 
king. 

Scuttery Mar: No, today. 
midnight. 

Prince: So it is. 
Scullery Maid. 

Scuttery Marp: Good night your 
Highness. I mean (Curtsies) good 
night, your Majesty. (Curtain) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 74) 


It’s 


Well, good night, 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Cinderella 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 


CINDERELLA 


JAVOTTE | 


f her stepsisters 


MARIE 
THE STEPMOTHER 
Farry GODMOTHER 
THE PRINCE 
THe CoACcHMAN 
6 FoorTmEeNn 
2 HERALDS 
ScENE | 

Sertine: The kitchen of Cinderella’s 
home. 

At Rise: CINDERELLA is busy in the 
kitchen. She takes some pies from the 
table and puts them in the oven. She 
sweeps up around the fireplace. Then 
she goes to the ironing board and be- 
gins to press a velvet cloak laid across 
it. 

JavotrE (Calling from off-stage): Cin- 
derella! Cinderella! 

CINDERELLA (Calling): I am in the 
kitchen, Javotte. 

Marte (Calling from off-stage) : Cinder- 
ella! Cinderella, come here! 

CINDERELLA (Calling): I am pressing 
your cloak, Marie. I will bring it to 
you in a minute. (JAVOTTE enters, 
dressed in a red ball gown. She carries 
several pairs of shoes, which she flings 
down on the table.) 

JavotTe: Cinderella! 
calling you. 

CINDERELLA 


I have been 


(Sighing): I know, 


Javotte. But first I must press this 
cloak for Marie. 

JavoTTe: No, first you must tell me 
what shoes I should wear to the ball. 

CINDERELLA: But I promised Marie. 

JAVOTTE (Angrily pulling cloak off iron- 
ing board) : Never mind about Marie’s 
cloak. It doesn’t matter if she has 
nothing to wear to the ball. No one 
is going to dance with Marie tonight. 
No one! Why, she doesn’t even 
know how to dance, that clumsy 
sister of mine. (MARIE enters in time 
to hear JAVOTT#’S last line. MARIE is 
wearing a blue ball gown and carrying 
a jewel case. As MARIE comes for- 
ward, JAvoTTe throws the cloak on 
the floor.) 

Marie (Angrily, as she places her jewel 
case on the table): No one is going to 
dance with you, either, my charming 
sister, so it doesn’t matter if you 
don’t have any shoes to wear. (She 
starts throwing JAVoTTE’s — shoes 
around the room. CINDERELLA picks 
them up as she tries to stop the quarrel- 
ing sisters.) 

CINDERELLA: Javotte! Marie! Stop it, 
please. 

JAVOTTE (70 Marte): You horrid girl, 
just look what you’ve done to my 
red shoes. 

Marie (Picking up red shoes and danc- 
ing around the room waving them): I 
suppose you think that if you wear 
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red to the ball tonight, the Prince is 
sure to see you. Well, I happen to 
know that blue is his favorite color. 
He hates red! 

JAVoTTE: Give me my shoes or I’ll pull 
out your hair. (She snatches at shoes.) 

Marte: Just you try to touch my hair 
and I’ll rip your old red dress to 
pieces. 

CINDERELLA: Javotte! Marie! Stop 
acting silly. (The sisters stop and 
stare at her.) 

Javorre (Indignant) : Cinderella! Don’t 
you dare to call us silly. 

Marie: Remember who you are, you 
kitchen maid. You are merely our 
stepsister. 

Javotre: Yes, cinder-girl, remember 
who you are. 

CINDERELLA (Sadly, as she brushes off 
JavoTte’s shoes): Do not worry. I 
remember who I am. 


Marte (Scornfully): I suppose next 
you'll be wanting to go to the ball 
with us. 


CINDERELLA (She staris, hugs the shoes 
for a moment, smiles, and then shakes 
her head): You’re making fun of me. 
Girls like me do not go to balls. 

JavorTre: You are right. Cinderella at 
a ball! How people would laugh! 
(JAVOTTE and Marie laugh heartily.) 

CINDERELLA (Dreamily): Perhaps I 
could go to a ball someday. Of course, 
I do not have a ball gown. And I 
could not go in these rags. Javotte 
— would you lend me your yellow 
dress that you wear for everyday? 

JavotTeE (Astonished): I like that! 
Lend my clothes to a dirty girl like 
you? Do you think I am crazy? 

Marie: That’s the funniest thing I’ve 
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ever heard. (Both laugh again as the 
STEPMOTHER enters, dressed for the 
ball.) 

STEPMOTHER (Smiling): Ah, it is good 
to see my girls so merry before the 
ball. (Stops and looks at them) Why 
aren’t you all ready to go? I have 
been dressed for the last hour. (Sees 
cloak on floor) What is Marie’s cloak 
doing on the floor? Really, Cinder- 
ella, you are impossible! How dare 
you let this beautiful cloak fall on 
the floor? 

Marte: Javotte did that. I hate her! 

Javotre: Marie has ruined my red 
shoes. She’s horrible! 

SrepMorTHER: Girls, girls! Cinderella, 
this cloak should have been pressed 
long ago. 

CINDERELLA: But I had to bake the 
pies first. 

SrepMoTHER: You slow, stupid girl! 
Why do you always make excuses? I 
promised your father I would take 
care of you, but I cannot take care of 
a girl who is so naughty. Now, pick 
up that cloak and press it immedi- 
ately. Don’t you realize that we are 
going to a ball at the palace tonight? 
(CINDERELLA puts cloak on ironing 
board and presses it.) 

JAVOTTE (Going to shoes on table): Now, 
Cinderella, which shoes should I 
wear? (She holds up each pair as she 
speaks.) My gold with the velvet 
buckles? Or my red with the pointed 
toes? Or perhaps my silver slippers? 

Marte: Cinderella will tell me first. 
(She opens jewel case, takes out 
necklaces.) Tell me, Cinderella, 
which necklace shall I wear? My 
diamonds? My rubies? What about 
this gold necklace? 





CINDERELLA: I like your red shoes 
best, Javotte. You should wear 
your diamonds, Marie. They always 
look beautiful on you. 

Marre (Nodding and holding up dia- 
monds): Yes, Cinderella, you are 
right. 

JavotTrEe (Holding up red shoes): Yes, 
these red shoes will be perfect. 

STEPMOTHER (Pulling cloak from iron- 
ing board and giving it to Martz): 
Here, Marie, take your cloak and 
finish dressing. You, too, Javotte. 
Cinderella will put the other things 
away. Now, hurry! The coach will 
be here soon, and both of you must 
look beautiful. 

CINDERELLA (Putting necklaces in jewel 
case): Good-bye, Javotte and Marie. 
Have a wonderful time. 

Javotre: Good-bye, Cinderella. We’ll 
tell you all about the ball tomorrow. 

Marre: Good-bye, Cinderella. Per- 
haps you will go to a ball someday, 
too. (JAvorre and Marre exit. The 
STEPMOTHER laughs.) 

STEPMOTHER: Cinderella at a_ ball! 
How funny. My girls are always so 
amusing. (She starts to exit, then 
turns back.) Cinderella! This floor is 
dirty! Wash it! (Looks around room, 
feels tablecloth) This tablecloth is 
torn! Mend it! (Looks in wood box) 
Bring in more wood for the fire! 
When I come home from the ball, I 
want to see this kitchen all cleaned 
up. Good-bye, Cinderella. Get to 
work! (She exits. CINDERELLA gets a 
pail and a mop and starts to wash the 
floor. She soon begins to cry and 
finally, still holding her mop, she sinks 
down in a chair and covers her eyes. 
The Farry GODMOTHER enters.) 


Farry GODMOTHER: Why are you cry- 
ing, my child? 

CINDERELLA (Jumping up): Oh! Who 
are you? 

Farry GopmorHer: I am your fairy 

Tell me why you are 


godmother. 
crying. 

CINDERELLA: I wish —I wish — (She 
starts to cry again.) 

Farry GopMoTHER: You wish 
could go to the ball, don’t you? 

CINDERELLA: Oh, yes, I do! 

Farry GopMOTHER: Well, just be a 
good girl. I’ll see that you go. 

CINDERELLA (Puzzled): But what could 
I wear? This is the only dress I have. 
And how could I get to the palace? 

Farry GODMOTHER: Just leave every- 
thing to me. 

CINDERELLA (Hxcited): Oh, thank you! 
I’ll do whatever you say. 

Farry GopMOTHER: Now, let’s see. 
First of all, go into the garden and 
bring me a pumpkin. 

CINDERELLA (Puzzled): A pumpkin? 

Farry GopmorHer: Yes, the biggest 
one you can find. (CINDERELLA nods 
and exits. The Farry GODMOTHER 
looks around the kitchen.) They must 
have a mousetrap and a rattrap. 
Ah, there they are! (She takes two 
“bird cages’ from the corner and 
brings them to the table. The cages 
have clay animals in them. She looks 
into one cage and takes out a ‘‘mouse.’’) 
You, Mr. Mouse, will make a fine 
mouse-gray horse. Yes, you and 
your five friends in there will be 
horses. (She puts the mouse back and 
takes a “rat” from the other cage.) 
Now, you, Mr. Rat, will be a coach- 
man. I like your long whiskers. 
(She replaces the rat. CINDERELLA 


you 





enters, carrying a pumpkin. She puts 
the pumpkin down and shivers, rub- 
bing her hands.) 

CINDERELLA: Will this do? 

Farry Gopmoruer: It’s perfect. 

CINDERELLA (Noticing cages on the 
table): Why are the traps on the 
table? My stepmother won’t like 
that. 

Farry GopMorTHER: She won’t know a 
thing about it. Now, take the pump- 
kin and the two cages outside and 
put them in the street. (CINDERELLA 
shivers again.) Why, my dear, you 
must be cold. Here, take my cloak 
and wrap it around you. (She takes 
off her long gray cloak and wraps it 
around CINDERELLA, buttoning it 
securely.) There, now you'll be 
warm. While you are outside, go 
into the garden again. Behind the 
watering pot you will find six lizards. 
Place them near the pumpkin. Now, 
hurry! The ball has already started 
and you have no time to lose. 

CINDERELLA: I’ll hurry. I'll run as fast 
asI can. (She takes the pumpkin and 
the cages and exits. The Farry Gop- 
MOTHER walks around the kitchen.) 

Farry GopMOTHER: Humph! So her 
stepmother won’t like the cages on 
the table. I can tell you a lot of 
things are going to happen that her 
stepmother won’t like one single bit. 
I’ve been watching that stepmother 
—and those stepsisters—and I 
don’t like the way they treat Cinder- 
ella at all. Things are going to 
change around here. Yes, indeed. 
That poor Cinderella, with no 
mother or father to look after her. 
She is as good as she is beautiful. 
She deserves good fortune, and I’m 
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going to see that she has it. (She 
looks around and sniffs.) I smell 
something burning. It must be in 
the oven. (She goes to the oven and 
looks in.) Oh, my goodness! Cinder- 
ella’s forgotten all about her pies. 
(Takes out pies and puts them on 
table) They’re burned to a crisp. 
Well, I’ll have to fix that. (She 
waves her wand and then looks at the 
pies.) There! Golden brown and 
perfect. (She thinks.) Now, let me 
see — what else did Cinderella have 
to do? (She imitates the tone of the 
STEPMOTHER. ) Wash the floor! 
Mend the tablecloth! Bring in more 
wood! (She waves her wand three 
times.) All right. The floor is as 
clean as a whistle. The tablecloth is 
mended perfectly. (Goes to wood 
box and looks in) And there’s a full 
box of wood. (Goes back to table, 
looks at shoes and jewel case) I'll take 
care of these things later. (She goes 
to window and looks out.) What can 
be keeping Cinderella? Ah, here she 
comes. (CINDERELLA runs in, fol- 
lowed by the CoOACHMAN and six 
Foormen. Nore: [f desired, only the 
CoACHMAN need appear. The Coacu- 
MAN stands stiffly upstage, and the 
FooTMEN line up on either side of 
him.) 


CINDERELLA (J?xcited): I can’t believe 


it! How did it happen? I put all 
the things in the street and then 
poof! The pumpkin became a 
beautiful golden coach —and the 
mice are horses. The rat is now my 
handsome coachman (She gestures to 
CoacHMAN, who bows deeply.) and 
the lizards are my footmen. (She 
gestures to the Foormen, who bow 





deeply.) Oh, it’s the most beautiful 
coach in the world! 

Farry GopMoruER: There now. The 
coach will take you to the ball. 
Aren’t you happy? 

CINDERELLA: Oh, yes. (She stops and 
looks down at her clothes.) But must 
I go in my rags? 

Farry GopMOTHER (Waving her wand): 
Open the cloak, Cinderella. (CINDER- 
ELLA opens the cloak and takes it off. 
She has on a beautiful ball gown of 
gold and silver. She holds out her 
skirts and dances happily in front of 
the CoaAcHMAN and the FoorTMen, 
who bow deeply as she passes.) 

CINDERELLA: Oh, thank you, thank 
you. It’s perfect. 

Farry GopMoTHER (Reaching under 
table and bringing up shoes): Now, 
here are your slippers. 

CINDERELLA (Sitting down and putting 


on the slippers): Glass slippers! 
They’re beautiful — and they’re just 


my size. (She gets up and turns 
around, admiring herself.) Now I’m 
really all ready to go to the ball. 
(She turns to go, and the CoacHMAN 
and FoorMEN bow to her.) 

Farry GopMorHer (Calling out in a 
commanding voice): Wait, Cinder- 
ella! (CINDERELLA turns back and 
listens.) Listen carefully to me. Do 
not stay at the ball a moment after 
midnight. If you do, your coach 
will turn back into a pumpkin, your 
horses into mice, your footmen into 
lizards, and your gown into rags. 
Remember, you must leave before 
the clock strikes twelve. 

CINDERELLA: I promise! 
before midnight. 

Farry GopmMoruer (Nodding): Do not 


I will leave 


forget. When the clock strikes 
twelve, everything will change. 

CINDERELLA: I’ll remember. Good 
night — and thank you. (She blows 
a kiss to the Farry GODMOTHER and 
dances off. The CoacHMAN and the 
FoorMeEN bow and then follow her out. 
The Farry GODMOTHER goes to the 
window. ) 

Farry Gopmoruer: Good night, Cin- 
derella. This will be the most won- 
derful night of your life. (She waves 
her wand and exits as the curtain falls. ) 


* * * * 


ScENE 2 
(Optional) 

BrEFrorE CurtTAIN: As waltz music is 
played, JaAvotrE, Marre and the 
STEPMOTHER enter from one side and 
stand whispering together. The PRINCE 
enters from the other side. He walks 
over to them, bows, and joins them. 
The Sisters flirt with the PrRINcE. 
Just as he bows to JAVOTTE, gesturing 
as though he is asking her to dance 
with him, the waltz music stops and a 
chord is struck. All stop and stare as 
CINDERELLA appears. She curtseys 
to the Prince. He bows, walks to her, 
and begins to dance with her as a 
waltz is played. JAaVoTTE, MARIE and 
the STEPMOTHER stare at CINDERELLA, 
pointing to her hair, her dress. They 
whisper together, obviously trying to 
think who she might be. The music 
stops. CINDERELLA and the PRINCE 
return to the group. CINDERELLA 
smiles and curtseys. JavoTTE, MARIE 
and the STEPMOTHER curtsey deeply. 
Then the Prince takes CINDER- 
ELLA’S arm and gestures to off-stage. 
CINDERELLA indicates that the Srrp- 





MOTHER and Sisters should join her. 
They walk across the stage, CINDER- 
ELLA and the PRINCE coming slowly 
at the end as the waltz music is played. 
JAVOTTE, Marre and the Srep- 
MOTHER go off. The music stops, and 
the sound of a clock striking twelve is 
heard. CINDERELLA listens for a mo- 
ment, and then runs off, followed by 
the Prince. As the clock finishes 
striking midnight, the PRINCE re- 
turns, holding the glass slipper. He 
walks across the stage looking at it, 
and exits. 

* a 


* * 


ScENE 3 
TrmE: The next morning. 
Serrine: Same as Scene 1. The table is 
set for breakfast. 
At Rise: CINDERELLA, dressed in her 
rags, is busy dusting. She stops and 
takes the glass slipper from her apron 


pocket. She holds it up, looks at it 
dreamily, and waltzes for a moment. 

JavotTre (Calling from off-stage): Cin- 
derella! Is breakfast ready? 

CINDERELLA (Flustered, she puts slipper 
down on a stool, downstage, then runs 
to the cupboard to get a tray with three 
glasses of juice.): Yes, Javotte. 
Breakfast is ready. (Quickly, she 
places the glasses on the table as the 
STEPMOTHER, JAVOTTE and Marie 
enter, sit down at the table and start to 
eat. CINDERELLA goes back to her 
dusting.) 

Manik (Stretching her arms and yawn- 
ing): I’m so tired I could sleep for a 
week. 

CINDERELLA: Did you have a good 
time last night? 

JavoTtTe: Of course we did. (She holds 
up her plate.) More pie, Cinderella. 
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(CINDERELLA serves her.) 

Marte: You'll get fatter than a pig if 
you keep on eating pie, my dear 
sister. 

JavotTre: What do I care? The ball is 
over. 

Marte: You certainly ate enough last 
night. I thought you would burst 
right out of your dress by midnight. 

JavotTe (Scornfully): I didn’t know 
you cared, dear Marie. Besides, 
that beautiful princess brought me 
some tarts, and of course I wanted 
to please her. 

Marre: She brought me some, too. 
(CINDERELLA stops dusting and lis- 
tens.) 

STEPMOTHER: What a lovely face that 
girl had. 

JavoTrE: How beautifully she was 
dressed ! 

Marte: She danced better than any- 
one else at the ball. No wonder the 
Prince always ‘chose her to be his 
partner. 

CINDERELLA (Coming close to table): 
What princess are you talking about? 

JavoTTe (Scornfully): Wouldn’t you 
like to know, Cinderella! 

Marie (To Javorre): You mean, 
wouldn’t the Prince like to know. 
CrnDERELLA: Did no one know who 

the princess was? 

Javotre: No one had ever seen her 
before. 

Marie: No one knew her name. 

STEPMOTHER: She certainly was kind 
to us. Imagine, with all those 
people at the ball, she invited us to 
have supper with her and the Prince. 

CINDERELLA: Do you think the Prince 
really liked her? 


Javotre: Liked her! When the clock 





struck twelve and she ran away, the 
Prince looked everywhere for her. 
CINDERELLA: What happened then? 
SrEpMOTHER: Cinderella, you stupid 
girl, stop asking so many questions. 
Get on with your dusting! (CINDER- 
ELLA begins to dust again.) The 
Prince could not find her. All he 
found was one of her little glass 
slippers. (CINDERELLA gives a 
startled cry and feels her apron 
pocket. Then she runs about the 
room, looking for the slipper.) Cinder- 
ella, what is the matter with you? 
CINDERELLA: I’ve lost — I’ve lost my 
dustcloth. (She sees slipper, and 
stuffs it back into her apron pocket.) 
I’ve found it! (She waves dustcloth 
and begins to dust vigorously.) 
Javotte: I wonder why the princess 
had to leave at midnight. 
Marte: And I wonder if the Prince 


will ever find her. He certainly is in 
love with her. 

CINDERELLA (Excited): Do you really 
think so? 

STEPMOTHER (Very annoyed): Cinder- 
ella, I cannot allow you to bother us 


with your silly questions. Go out 
into the garden and get some pump- 
kins. We will have pumpkin pie for 
dinner. 

CINDERELLA: It is chilly outside now. 
Please, Marie, may I borrow your 
old cloak? I can get the pumpkins 
quickly if I am not so cold. 

Marte: Oh, take the old thing. 

SrepmorHER: Hurry, Cinderella! The 
windows must be washed after you 
make the pies. (CINDERELLA runs 
out.) Now, girls, I want you to rest 
this morning. This afternoon, the 
dancing master is coming. You two 


must learn to dance as gracefully as 
that beautiful princess. 

Javotte: Marie doesn’t know how to 
dance at all! 

Marte: I suppose you think you do? 
You should have seen how funny 
you looked at the ball. (She laughs.) 

JavotTte: You looked like a clown! 

SrepMoTaeER: Girls, stop it. Eat your 
breakfast. (A trumpet fanfare ts 
heard from off-stage.) 

Heraup (Off): Open your door in the 
name of the Prince! 

STEPMOTHER (zcited): Did you hear 
that? In the name of the Prince! 
Javotte, quickly! Open the door. 
(As JAvorre starts to get up, MARIE 
pushes her aside.) 

Marte: I'll go. 
ManrIE.) 

HERALD (Off): Open up in the name of 
the Prince! 

SrepMOTHER (Exzasperated): I'll go 
myself! (She rushes to the door and 
opens it. The PRINCE and 2 HERALDS 
enter. The 1st H®RALD carries a 
proclamation, the 2ND H®ERALD a 
cushion with the slipper on it. 
JAvoTTE, Marre and the Srep- 
MOTHER curtsey deeply. The PRINCE 
bows.) 

Ist Heratp (Unrolling and reading 
proclamation): Hear ye, hear ye. It 
is the desire of his Royal Highness, 
the Prince, to find the beautiful 
princess who. attended the ball last 
night. In order that he may do so, 
he commands that all the young 
ladies of the kingdom try on this 
glass slipper. The Prince will marry 
the lady whose foot will fit this little 
slipper. Hear ye, hear ye. His 
Royal Highness has spoken. 


(JAVOTTE pushes 





Prince: My dear ladies, we have 
traveled through the kingdom with 
this glass slipper. So far, we have 
found no one who can wear it. 

STEPMOTHER (Looking at slipper): It 
is a tiny shoe — but I am sure it 
will fit one of my daughters. 

JAVOTTE (Sitting on chair): Let me try 
it on. (As she starts to take off her 
shoe, Marre pushes her off the chair 
and sits down.) 

Marte: I will try first. 
very tiny. 

JavotTre (Pushing her off): Your feet 
are huge. 

STEPMOTHER: Girls, girls! Let Javotte 
go first. She is the older. 

PRINCE: Miss Javotte, please remove 
your shoe. We will see if the glass 
slipper fits you. (JAvorre takes off 
shoe. The 2nd HERALD kneels down 
and tries to fit the slipper on her foot. 


My feet are 


JAVOTTE grimaces and pushes until 
the HERALD falls over backward, still 
holding the slipper. Marre laughs.) 


JavoTre: Ouch! Ooooh! Let me try 
again. My feet are swollen from all 
that dancing at the ball. 

Marre (Pushes JAvorre off the chair. 
JAVOTTE limps around in pain, rub- 
bing her foot): It’s my turn now! 
(She takes off her shoe as she sits 
down. The HERALD tries again. She 
screeches and pushes, but the slipper 
does not go on.) 

STEPMOTHER: Marie, you are not try- 
ing. You have very small feet, and I 
know the slipper will fit you. 

Marte (In pain): Ooooh! I think I 
have broken my toe. 

Prince: I am sorry, but I do not think 
either of you can wear this slipper. 
Is there anyone else living here who 


might try it on? (CINDERELLA en- 
ters, bundled in an old cloak. She 
carries an armload of pumpkins, 
which she drops when she sees the 
PRINCE.) 

STEPMOTHER: Cinderella! You clumsy 
girl, Pick up those pumpkins! 
(Turns sweetly to the Prince) The 
only other young person in our house- 
hold is this dirty kitchen maid. 
(CINDERELLA continues to stare at 
the PRINCE.) 

PRINCE: Since she is a young lady, she 
must try on the slipper. 

JAVvoTTE (Screeching): Cinderella? You 
want Cinderella to try on the glass 
slipper? 

STEPMOTHER: Cinderella, stop staring 
at us. You haven’t brought enough 
pumpkins. Go into the garden 
again, 

Prince: No, wait. Cinderella, I have 
decreed that every young lady in the 
kingdom should try on this slipper. I 
will marry the lady who can wear the 
slipper. 

CINDERELLA (Curtseying): I must do 
as your Royal Highness commands. 
(She goes to chair and sits down, hold- 
ing out her foot. The 2Np HERALD 
kneels before her, takes the slipper and 
puts it on CINDERELLA’S foot.) 

2np Heravp: Your Royal Highness, 
the glass slipper fits this young lady. 
(The Prince bows to CINDERELLA. 
JaAvoTrE, Marie and the Srep- 
MOTHER gasp. CINDERELLA takes the 
other slipper from her pocket and puts 
it on. She stands up. The Fatry 
GODMOTHER enters, and waves her 
wand.) 

Farry Gopmoruer: Take off your 
cloak, Cinderella. (She helps CINDER- 





ELLA remove cloak and then she puts 
cloak on the table. CINDERELLA ts 
now dressed in her beautiful ball gown. 
The Prince takes CINDERELLA’S 
hand. Javorre, Marre and the 
STEPMOTHER kneel by CINDERELLA.) 

Javorre: Cinderella, forgive us! 

Marie: We did not mean to treat you 
badly. 

STEPMOTHER: You are such a good, 
sweet child, Cinderella. I know you 
will forgive us. 

CINDERELLA: Please do not kneel be- 
fore me. (They rise, but hang their 
heads.) Of course I forgive you. I 
forgive you with all my heart. (All 
three say “Thank you” and curtsey.) 

Prince: My lovely Cinderella. At last 
I have found you again. Come to 
the palace with me now. We must 
make plans for our wedding. 

CINDERELLA: I have never known such 


happiness, my Prince. And when I 
am happy, | wish others to be happy, 
also. 


Prince: Your wish is my command. 
Tell me what you want me to do. 
CINDERELLA: Javotte and Marie should 
be married, also. I wish them to wed 

two great lords from your court. 

Prince: It shall be done, Cinderella 

JAVOTTE and Marin (Curtseying first to 
the PRincr, then to CINDERELLA:) 
Thank you, your Roya! Highness. 
Thank you, Cinderella. 

Farry GopMorHer: You are indeed as 
good as you are beautiful, Cinder- 
ella. I wish you much happiness. 

CINDERELLA (Taking the hand of the 
Farry GopMOTHER): Thank you 
with all my heart. 

HERALD (Proclaiming): Hear ye, hear 
ye! The lady of the glass slipper has 
been found. A royal wedding is to 
take place. His Royal Highness, the 
Prince, will marry Cinderella. Hear 
ye, hear ye! (All bow, first to the 
audience, then to each other, then to 
the audience again. Then all exit.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


CINDERELLA 


Characters: 10 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Cinderella is barefoot and 
dressed in a ragged gown and an apron with 
large pockets. Later, she has on a gold and 
silver ball gown. Javotte wears a red ball 
gown, Marie, a blue ball gown. The Step- 
mother is also dressed in a ball gown. The 
Fairy Godmother wears a traditional eee- 
skirted fairy costume and a long gray cloak. 
She carries a wand. The Coachman and 
Footmen wear traditional costumes. Scene 
2: Cinderella is dressed in her rags; later she 
appears in an old cloak that hides her ball 
gown. Javotte, Marie and the Stepmother 
wear plainer gowns. The Prince wears a 
traditional ornate costume. The Heralds 
should be dressed in a dark color. (Note: 
Consult any illustrated edition of “Cinder- 
ella” for costume suggestions.) 
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Properties: Pies, broom, iron, velvet cloak, 
three pairs of shoes, jewel case with neck- 
laces, pail, mop, mousetrap and rattrap 
with clay animals (the traps may be bird 
cages), a large pumpkin plus several smaller 
pumpkins, glass slippers, duster, tray, 
glasses, breakfast things, trumpet, procla- 
mation, cushion (for slipper). 


Setting: The kitchen of Cinderella’s home. 
Upstage is a fireplace with a wood box 
nearby. On one side of the fireplace is a 
large oven, on the other, a large window. 
Downstage center is a table covered with a 
tablecloth. Three chairs are placed around 
the table. Also downstage is a stool or 
small table. In Scene 1, an ironing board is 
downstage; in Scene 2, the table is set for 
breakfast. Only one exit is required. 


Lighting: No special effects. 











RECENT 
: BOOKS 


Blue-Ribbon Plays 
for Graduation 
edited by Sytvia E. KAMERMAN 


A collection of one-act, royalty-free 
plays suitable for commencement pro- 
grams. This book contains an ex- 
citing variety of dramatic material to 
highlight graduation and promotion 
exercises. 

Junior and Senior High 203 pgs., $3.75 


Round-the-Year Plays 
for Children 
by Auice VERY 


Included are 35 royalty-free short 
plays for all important holidays and 
festive occasions, adaptations of folk 
tales and legends, nature plays, and 
special dramatizations for the four 
seasons of the year. Lively plots, easy 
to produce. 

Lower and M iddle Grades 279 pgs., $3.75 


Four-Star Plays for Boys 
edited by A. 8. Burack 


These 15 one-act, royalty-free plays 
for all-boy casts offer a wide range of 
settings (Sherwood Forest, a modern 
newspaper office, a circus, etc.) and a 
variety of characters (cowboys, clowns, 
pirates, space men, and American teen- 
agers). Easy to produce. 
Lower Grades through Senior High 

237 pages, $3.75 


(Standard Clothbound Books } 


PLAYS, Inc. 
Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 
Tue SILENT PRINCE 
(Play on pages 57-64) 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 


Costumes: All wear court costumes. Doctors 
are in conservative sults. 


Properties: Gold crown, broom, suitcase, cup 
and saucer, bell, checkers set, large bag, 
frying pan, box, umbrella, bottle, paper 
proclamation, small black satchel. 


Setting: A room in the palace. It may be as 
simple or elaborate as desired. There is a 
table at center of room and may be several 
chairs around room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


——NOW AVAILABLE 


CATALOG 


of Plays Previously Published 
and Still in Active Demand. 


Here is a selected list of more than 450 
plays from past issues of PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People. 
The play descriptions, each of which 
contains a plot summary, setting, and 
number of characters, are grouped un- 
der the following popular headings: 
Book Week 
Career Plays 
Christmas 
Columbus Day 
Comedies 


Farces 
Melodramas 
Memorial Day 
M ee Day 
Easter Patriotic and Historical 
Fairy Tales, Folk Plays for All-Boy Caste 
Tales, Legends Plays for All-Girl Caste 
Foreign Lands Radio Plays 
Graduation and Promotion Thanksgiving 
Halloween United Nations 
Health and Safety Valentine's Day 
Lincoln's Birthday Washington's Birthday 


This catalog will be a convenient guide 
for subscribers who may wish to refer 
to material previously published in the 
magazine. gend for your free copy of 
this 40-page catalog today. 


PLAYS, Inc., Publishers 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















Doctor Farmer 
by Shirley Simon 


Characters 
FARMER GLOGER 
Frau GLOGER 
Doctor 


2 WoMEN 
) 


uP 
? thieves 
x | 


SAM 
HENR 
2 PoLICEMEN 
Mayor 
Bosstg, the cow 
HorsE 


SetrinG: Front yard of FARMER GLOG- 
ER’s cottage. lUpstage left is front of 
cottage. Tree is upstage center, and 
wooden outdoor chair is to right of 
tree. Sign on cottage reads, FARMER 
GLOGER — BUTTER & EGGS. 

Ar Rise: FARMER GLOGER enters left, 
leading Bossm®. Frau GLOGER is 
standing in front of cottage. 

Frau Guiocer: Good-bye, Bossie. (70 
FARMER GLOGER) See that you get a 
good price for her, husband. If we 
did not need the money so badly, I 
would never part with our best cow. 
(Exits into cottage, through door. 
FARMER GLOGER walks slowly across 
stage, whistling and leading Bosstn. 
When he is two-thirds of the way 
across, Doctor enters right. Doctor 
is wearing top hat, cape, and gloves 
and carries a cane.) 

Doctor: Good day to you, Farmer 
Gloger. Where are you going this 
fine day? 

Farmer GLoGER: Good day to you, 
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doctor. I am going to market to sell 
my cow. 

Doctor (Looks at Bosste closely): 
That is a fine cow you have there. 
She should give her master all the 
milk and butter he needs. 

FARMER GLOGER: She is an excellent 
cow. We would not be selling her at 
all, except that we need the money. 
The life of a farmer is hard. Now if I 
were a doctor like you, I could earn 
a good deal of money and never have 
to worry. With that top hat and 
gloves and cane, I could be a rich 
man with little effort. 

Doctor: So you think it’s the top hat 
and gloves and cane? Well, Farmer 
Gloger, I’ll tell you what I’ll do. 
(Whispers to FARMER GLOGER. 
FARMER GLOGER at first hesitates, 
then smiles broadly. Docror gives 
FARMER GLOGER the top hat, cape, 
gloves and cane, which FARMER 
GLOGER puts on. Docror leads 
BosstgE away. Doctor and Bosstr 
exit right. FARMER GLOGER struts up 
and down in his new finery. Frau 
GLOGER enters from cottage.) 

Frau GLocer: Good day, doctor. Have 
you seen my husband? 

FARMER GLOGER: Good day, madam. 
(Turns to face her) 

Frau Giocer: Husband! What are 
you doing in the doctor’s clothes and 
where is Bossie? Don’t tell me you’ve 
sold her already? What did you get 
for her? Where is the money? 





FARMER GLOGER: One question at a 
time, wife. I am in the doctor’s 
clothes, because now J am the doctor. 
I sold Bossie to the doctor for these 
(Indicates hat, gloves, cane and cape), 
and now J am a doctor and will earn 
all the money we can use. 

Frau GuoGer (Horrified): You mean 
to say you gave Bossie away for 
those — those pieces of silk and 
wool and wood? Do you think that 
stuff will make you into a doctor? I 
would as soon put them on a post 
and expect it to be a doctor. A fine 
doctor! (Voice gets higher and higher) 
Get on with the chores, Doctor 
Farmer! (FARMER GLOGER ignores 
her, takes sign from cottage, turns it 
over and letters on it. Puts it back up. 
Now it reads pocTor.) 

FARMER GLOGER: Now we are ready 
for the day’s business. Might as 


well have some lunch while we wait, 


wife. (Frau GLOGER throws out her 
arms to indicate exasperation, but 
follows FARMER GLOGER into cottage. 
2 WoMEN enter right. Ist WOMAN is 
holding her head. 2ND WoMAN is 
holding her back. Both carry baskets. 

2nD Woman: I’ve had this kink in my 
back for two days now. I can hardly 
walk. 

Ist Woman: I am worse off than you. 
With this terrible headache I can’t 
think what I am doing. This morn- 
ing I tried to milk the pig and sent 
the cow out into the mud. 

2nD Woman: Look at that sign. It 
says “Doctor.”” Perhaps he can cure 
your headache and my backache. 
(Knocks on door. FARMER GLOGER 
comes out, not wearing his “doctor’’ 
clothes) 


FARMER GLOGER: Yes, ladies? 

lst Woman: Where is the doctor? 
That sign says “Doctor.” 

Farmer GuLoGcer: Why, the doctor is 
right — (Looks down at his clothes 
and realizes that he has removed cape, 
gloves, etc.) Just a minute. (Disap- 
pears and comes out a moment later 
dressed in cape, hat, gloves and cane. 
Struts about in front of cottage) Here 
is the doctor, madam. At your 
service. 

2np Woman: It’s my back, doctor. I 
can hardly walk. 

lst Woman: It’s my head, doctor. I 
have a terrible headache. 

FARMER GLOGER: One moment, please. 
(Officious) One thing at a time. The 
headache first, please. We must 
start at the top. 

Ist Woman (Holding head): I have 
had this terrible headache since 
morning. 

FARMER GLOGER: I have just the thing. 
Wait here. (Goes into cottage, comes 
out with large stick and a huge roll of 
bandage) Now, madam, we will fix 
your head in no time. (Goes to Ist 
Woman, begins to bandage her head) 
Yes, indeed, madam, you have come 
to the right place. (Walks around 
lst WoMAN, wrapping her in bandage 
as he walks. He starts at top of her 
head leaving room for eyes and mouth 
and wraps her almost completely in 
bandage. He does not stop until her 
arms are completely covered.) 

2nD Woman (Doubtfully): So much 
bandage for a headache? 

FARMER GLOGER (Cheerfully): The 
more the better. (Continues to wrap. 
Finally stops winding bandage. By 
this time 1st WoMAN is wrapped in 





bandages to her knees.) Now for your 
back, madam. (Takes stick and hits 
2nD WoMAN on the back) 

2np Woman: Ow! 

FarMeR GioGerR: That will fix you 
both up fine. Five guilder, please. 
lst Woman: Pay him, Eliza. I can’t 
use my hands. (2ND WoMAN pays 
FARMER GLOGER. 2 WoMEN exit 
right. lst WomMAN hops out because 
bandages prevent her from walking 
properly. 2ND WoMaN carries both 

market baskets.) 

FARMER GLOGER (Calling): Wife! 

Frau GLoGer (From inside): Coming! 
(Frau GLoGeER enters from cottage.) 
Well? 

Farmer Guiocer: Look, wife! Five 
guilder already and I’ve hardly be- 
gun. How easy it is to be a doctor! 

Frau Guoger (Impressed in spite of 
herself): Come in, Doctor Farmer, 
and finish your lunch. (FARMER 
GLOGER and Frau GLOGER exit into 
cottage. Henry and Sam enter 
sneakily right. Henry is carrying a 
large bag. Sam limps badly.) 

Henry (Looking around): I think we 
lost them. 

Sam: You mean they lost us. (Trips, 
falls down) Ow! My leg! I hurt my 
leg again. 

Henry: Fool! How can we run away 
if you hurt your leg? (Looks into 
bag) There’s a fortune in here — the 
entire town treasury—and you 
hurt your leg! 

Sam: Is it my fault? (Gets up, tries to 
walk) 

Henry (/mpatient): Come on! (Notices 
sign on cottage) Look! Here is a 
doctor. What luck! (Goes to cottage, 
raps loudly) Come out here, doctor! 
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Come out! (FARMER GLOGER ap- 
pears at cottage door. This time he is 
dressed for the part.) 

FarMER GioGerR: Yes, my good fel- 
lows? What is it? 

Henry: My friend hurt his leg, and we 
must go on a journey. We want you 
to fix his leg and get us a horse. 

Farmer Guoger: I’!I fix his leg, but I 
need my horse. 

Henry (Threatening): You will get us a 
horse if you value your fool hide! 

FaRMER GLOGER: Yes, yes. Just a 
minute. (Exits left) 

Sam: That was a good idea — taking 
his horse. 

Henry (Proudly): That it was! We 
are lucky that one of us has some 
brains. 

Sam: Now wait a minute — (FARMER 
GLOGER enters left, leading Horse, 
carrying large bottle of medicine.) 

FARMER GLOGER (Cheerfully): Here 
we are, gentlemen. (HorsE walks to 
tree, sits down in shade.) 

Henry (Goes to Horse): Come on 
there, horse. Get up. (Pulls Horsg, 
who will not move) 

Sam: How are we going to get out of 
here with my bad leg? 

FARMER GLOGER (Holds up bottle): I 
brought this medicine to fix you up. 
(Rubs some on Sam’s leg) How does 
that feel? 

Sam: Well — 

FARMER GLOGER (Hands bottle to Sam): 
Now just to make sure, drink some. 

Sam: Drink? 

FARMER GLOGER (Practically pours 
medicine down Sam’s throat): Of 
course! Drink! I’m the doctor! 

Henry (Sagely): That’s right, Sam. 
He’s the doctor. Drink. We don’t 





want to take any chances. (Sam 
drinks.) 

FARMER GLOGER (Gives medicine to 
Henry): You, too. 

Henry: Me? There’s nothing wrong 
with me! 

FARMER GLOGER: It’s a pre — pre- 
caution — so nothing will be wrong 
with you. I am a very fine doctor; I 
believe in preventive medicine. 

Henry: What is preventive medicine? 

Sam: That’s medicine to prevent you 
from taking medicine. Any fool 
knows that. 

Henry: Oh, in that case—I hate 
medicine, and I’ll take anything to 
prevent me from taking medicine. 
(Drinks) Come on. Let’s get out of 
here. (Sam and Henry exit left. 
Bottle of medicine is left at side of 
cottage.) 


FARMER GLOGER: Hey! You forgot to 


pay me! Come back and pay me! 
Pay me my fee! (Frau GLOGER 
enters from cottage.) 
Frau GiLoGcer: What is it, husband? 
What is all the commotion? 
FARMER GLOGER: Those rogues! They 
didn’t pay me! I doctored them and 


they didn’t pay me! [I'll tell you, 
wife, a doctor’s life is hard indeed. 
I’m so tired from doctoring that I be- 
lieve I will take a nap. (zits into 
cottage) 

Frau GLoGER (Shrugs): Who told him 
to be a doctor-farmer? (zits into 
cottage. 2 PoLIcEMEN enter right.) 

Ist PoticeMaNn: The people said they 
came this way. (Looks around) 

2ND PoLIcEMAN: A sack of money from 
the Town Hall! The entire town 
treasury! 

Ist PottcEMAN: They are offering a 
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handsome reward for the capture of 
the thieves — sixty guilder. (Read- 
ing sign on cottage) Doctor! Perhaps 
he saw the thieves. (Knocks on cot- 
tage door) Doctor! Come out, doc- 
tor! (Frau GLoGER comes to the 
door.) Good day, madam. Where is 
the doctor? 

Frau GuoGer: The who? 

lst Poticeman: The doctor. 
husband. 

Frau Gioger: Ah, my husband! He is 
sleeping. 

Ist PoticeMAN: Yes, indeed. 
hard work being a doctor. 
2nD PoLIcEMAN: Perhaps you can help 

us. Were two thieves by this way? 

Frau Guocer: There were two pa- 
tients, and then two more patients. 
The last two didn’t pay him. 

2np PoLiceMAN: They couldn’t have 
been the thieves then. The thieves 
had plenty of money —the whole 
town treasury. They surely would 
have paid. 

Ist PoLiIcEMAN: We are looking in the 
wrong place. Good day. (Ist Po- 
LICEMAN and 2ND POLICEMAN exit 
right. Frau GLOGER shrugs, goes 
back into cottage. Henry and Sam 
enter left. Both are in great pain, 
bent over, moaning, groaning, etc.) 

Sam: It’s no use. I can go no further. 
My leg is as bad as ever and now 
my head and stomach are sick, too. 

Henry: Ooooohh! Woe! Oooohhh! 
(Collapses next to Horse) 

Sam: If we could just find that doctor 
— Id — I’d — it must have been 
his medicine! (Collapses on top of 
Henry. FARMER GLOGER enters 
from cottage, stretches and yawns. 
Frau GLoGER enters from cottage. 


Your 


It is 





Both walk downstage center.) 

Farmer GLoGER: That was a good 
nap. I needed it. 

Frau Giocer: Look! Strangers asleep 
under our tree. (Goes closer) Asleep— 
or unconscious. (FARMER GLOGER 
goes to tree.) 

FarMer G.LoGer: There they are! 
Those are the two! They didn’t pay 
my fee, those rascals. They’re no 
better than common thieves. (Shakes 
first one and then the other) Wake up, 
scoundrels! Pay me my fee! (HENRY 
and Sam sit up, look around, begin to 
moan and groan.) Ill have the law 
on you! 

Henry: That’s the doctor! Kill him! 

Sam: You kill him! Owww! I’m too sick! 

FarMer GLoGer: Pay me, or I'll call 
the police! Help! Police! 

Henry: Come on, Sam. Let’s run for 
it. (Henry and Sam try to run off 
left, but they can’t make it. FARMER 
GLOGER trips them, holds them, shout- 
ing, “Help! Police! Thieves!” 2 
POLICEMEN run in from right, grab 
Henry and Sam.) 

Henry: Ooowww! I’m dying! Get me 
a doctor! 

2np PoLIceEMAN: Here is the doctor — 
right here. 

Henry: No! Not him! He is the one 
who did this to us! 

Sam: It was his medicine — ow! — 
that made us so sick! 

Henry: If not for him, we’d be miles 
away by now! 

2nD PoticemaNn (Picks up bag): You 
don’t say! (Looks into bag) These 
are the two thieves! Here is the 
town treasury. I guess you win the 
reward, doctor. You captured the 
thieves! 


Farmer Guocer: J captured the 
thieves? Oh, yes, J captured the 
thieves! (2ND POLICEMAN reaches 
into the thieves’ bag and hands money 
to FARMER GLOGER.) 

2nD PoLiceEMAN: This is your reward, 
worthy doctor — 60 guilder. You 
are a brave, clever fellow. 

Ist Po.iceMAN: Just think! He gave 
them medicine to make them sick, so 
we could come and round them up. 

FARMER GLOGER (Joyously): Thank 
you! (Turns to Frau GLoGER) Well, 
wife? Is it not profitable to be a 
doctor? (Frau GLOGER nods.) 

Ist PoLiceMAN: What will you do with 
the reward money, doctor? 

FarRMER GLOGER: I shall ride into 
town and spend it. I will ride up 
and down in the market place and 
decide what to buy. (Goes to Horse, 
prods Horse. Horse does not budge.) 
If only I could cure that horse of his 
laziness. I have it! Just the thing! 
(Picks up bottle of medicine, pours 
some into Horse. Horse coughs, 
jumps up and scampers around stage.) 

Frau Guiocer: You are a fine doctor 
for the horse, husband. 

FARMER GLOGER: Oh, I have used that 
medicine for the horse before, wife. 
It works for a little while. That’s 
why I thought if it is good for the 
horse — (Looks in the direction of 
Henry and Sam. Shrugs) Oh, well. 
(FARMER GLOGER catches Hors, is 
about to mount, when 2 WOMEN enter 
right with Mayor. ist WoMAN is 
still bandaged, hops across stage. 
Mayor is holding large sign with 
blank side to audience.) 

2nD Woman (Pointing to FARMER 
Guiocer): There he is, Mayor. 





That’s the one! He almost killed me. 
My back is worse than ever. 

Ist Woman (Hopping toward FARMER 
GLOGER): And my headache. He 
made it worse, and now I can’t 
walk. 

2ND Woman: He took our money, and 
he made us worse. I’m furious. 

Ist Woman: And I’m hopping mad. 

Mayor (Comes to FARMER GLOGER): 
Why, it’s Farmer Gloger! 

FarMER GuLoGer: I am a doctor now, 
Mayor. (Struts) See my top hat and 
cape and gloves and cane! (FARMER 
GLOGER lets go of HoRSE, who capers 
off right.) 

Mayor: Ho-ho. (Turns sign so that 
audience can read it. Sign reads: 
UNLAWFUL TO PRACTICE MEDICINE 
WITHOUT A LICENSE. FINE — 60 
GUILDER. Mayor holds out his hand. 
FARMER GLOGER reaches into his 
pocket. ) 

Ist PontcemMaN: But, Mayor — 
(Mayor notices PoLICEMEN, HENRY 
and Sam.) 

Mayor: What have we here? Can it 
be that you have captured the 
thieves who stole the Town Treasury? 

lst PoLicEMAN: It was really the work 
of the doctor here. I mean the 
farmer. (Points to FarmMER GLOGER) 
That fellow really captured the 
thieves! 

2np PoticeMAN: He gave them some 
bad medicine and it made them sick 
and they practically rolled over and 
waited to be caught. 

Ist PoticemaN: That’s right. Except 
for that fellow (Points to FARMER 
GLOGER), those two thieves would be 
miles away by now and the Town 
Treasury with them. We just paid 


him sixty guilder reward, and it 
doesn’t seem fair — 

2ND PoLicEeMAN: To take it away from 
him. 

Mayor: You are right. It isn’t fair. 
You may keep the sixty guilder, 
Farmer Gloger, but mind, don’t you 
be practicing medicine. Good day 
to you. (Mayor exits right.) 

2 Women: Humph! (lst Woman hops 
off right. 2ND WoMAN also ezits 
right.) 

lst Po.ticeMAN: Good-bye, Farmer 
Gloger, and many thanks. (2 PoLicr- 
MEN exit, dragging HENRY and Sam.) 

Frau GuioGcer: Well, Doctor Farmer? 
(Horss enters right, scampers about a 
bit and then goes to FARMER GLOGER 
and whinnies.) 

FarMER GLoGerR (Pets Horse): At 
least one creature is pleased with my 
doctoring. That horse hasn’t seemed 
so alive in many days. (Goes to sign 
on coltage, writes on it in big letters 
and steps aside so that all can see. 
Sign now reads, HORSE DOCTOR. ) 

Frau GuioGer: That’s more like it. 

FARMER GLOGER: Horse-doctoring will 
leave me plenty of time to do the 
chores and the farming. I can buy a 
cow with the reward money, and if 
we are no better off than before, at 
least we are no worse. 

Frau Giocer (Takes his arm): Well 
said, husband. (FARMER GLOGER 
begins to take off hat, gloves, cape and 
cane.) Put them in a safe place, and 
perhaps you can wear them for 
church and visiting. After all, it is 
not everyone who can be a successful 
horse doctor! (Curtain) 

THE END 
(Production Notes on page 85) 





The Secret of the Church Mouse 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
BILLY 
Mary, his sister 
Mrs. Gates, their mother 
KATRINKA 
LARS 
Jost 
ANNE 
Cuurcu Mouse 
Mr. SYKES 

Time: The present. 

Sertine: Living room of the Gates 
home. Beside the fireplace is a big 
hole, large enough for the Church 
Mouse to enter. 

At Rise: Bruxy sits on a stool and 
Mary on a cushion before fireplace. 
Mrs. Gates stands at center, putting 
on her hat and gloves. 

Mrs. Gates: I’m going to work, 
children. Be good until I get back. 

Bitty: Aren’t we always good, Mom? 

Mrs. Gates (Laughs): Now, Billy, 
must I answer that one? Let your 
conscience be your guide. 

Mary (Thoughtfully): A conscience is 
like a dream you listen to, isn’t it? 

Mrs. Gates: Something like that. 
I’ve set your supper out — all you 
have to do is heat it. Daddy will be 
home for supper. 

Mary: Thanks, Mother. 

Briuuy: Yes, thanks, Mom. 

Mrs. Gates: Good-bye. Do your 
homework, and get to bed by nine 
o’clock. 


their friends 


This old house seems lonesome when 
she’s gone, doesn’t it? 

Bitty: It really does. 

Mary (Rises and goes to window): I 
wish Mom didn’t have to work so 
hard. 

Brtuiy: She works hard so we can have 
music lessons and nice clothes. 

Mary: I know it. (Waves) Look, here 
come the kids. (Katrrinka, Lars, 
Jost, and ANNE enter.) 

ANNE: Hi. Can you two come out to 
play for a while? 

Mary: We can, but I don’t want to. 
I’m tired. (Goes to couch and lies 
down) 

Lars: You’re just lazy. 
Billy. How about you? 

Bruty (Shakes his head): I have a boat 
I want to finish. 

Jos&£: I told you they wouldn’t come 
out. (Shrugs as he sits down) Oh, 
well, I have to get along on my boot- 
blacking job pretty soon. I wish I 
had a bootblacking outfit instead of 
the old box I have. 

Lars: I have to go on my paper route. 
(Sighs) I wish I had a bicycle. Then 
I could get around faster. 

AnnE: I’m getting a paper route, too, 
next week, and I’m going to save up 
enough to buy a bicycle. 

Katrinka (Wistfully): I wish I had 
nice clothes and good things to eat. 
Your house always smells like good 
things to eat. (Sniffs) 


Come on, 


Mary: We will. (Mrs. Gates exits.) Mary: Mom baked cookies today. I’ll 
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get some. (She runs out.) 

Bitiy (70 ANNE): A girl with a paper 
route! That’s crazy. 

ANNE: Why is it? They can’t find 
enough boys that will do it. The 
boys want to sleep mornings. (MARY 
enters with plate of cookies, which she 
passes around.) Nobody makes 
better cookies than your mother, 
Mary, except perhaps mine. 

Mary: Everybody thinks his mother is 
the best cook. 

José: If you can’t come out, we'd 
better go. My mother says I have 
to stay out in the fresh air until 
supper time. 

Kartrinka: Thanks, Mary. So long. 

Mary: You're all welcome. (All say 
good-bye. KatTrinka, Lars, Josh, 
and ANNE exit.) I wish we had 
enough money to do nice things for 
people. 

Bruty: Like what, for instance? 

Mary: I’d like to get bicycles for Lars 
and Anne, and a bootblacking outfit 
for José, and pretty clothes for 
Katrinka. I’d like to have enough 
money so Mom could stay home and 
not have to work so hard. 

Bruiy: That would be nice. (Nods) Yes, 
it would be fine to be able to do nice 
things for people. But, Mary, you 
don’t need money to do nice things 
for people, you know. 

Mary: It helps. (Looks around) Id 
like to help Mom and Dad fix up 
this old house, too. It needs new 
furniture. 

Buty: It needs fixing up and painting, 
too. It must have been built when 
Noah came out of the Ark. 

Mary: Mom said it was built back be- 
fore the Civil War. 
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Bitty: I know. That’s a century ago. 
Mary: That’s why it’s falling apart. 
Just look at that hole in the wall. I'll 
bet that’s the home of a lot of little 


mice. 

Bruty (Laughs): They have to have a 
home, too. 

Mary: I suppose so! 

Bruty (Seriously): We'll never have 
enough money to do those things, so 
why think about it? 

Mary: It’s nice to dream isn’t it? 
(She lies down on the couch and 
closes her eyes.) 

Bitty: Yes, it’s: nice to dream and 
that’s what I’m going to do for a 
few minutes before I start working 
on my boat. (He lies down. Soft 
music ts played, as CuurcH Mouse 
crawls from hole.) 

Cuurcu Mousse (7'ouches Buyy on the 
shoulder. Bry jumps, and rubs 
his eyes): Hi, Billy. 

Buiy (Surprised): Hi. Who are you? 
How do you know my name? 

Cuurcu Mouse: I’m psychic. (Dances 
over and touches Mary on the shoulder) 
Hi, Mary. 

Mary (Sits up, rubbing her eyes): Hi. 
Where did you come from? 

Cuurcn Mouse: From that hole in 
the wall. (Points to hole) 

Mary: You're cute, but you’re the 
biggest mouse I’ve ever seen. 

Cuurcu Mouse: That’s because you’re 
dreaming. I’m not really this big. 
(Goes over to Mary, but Mary shies 
away from him) Don’t be afraid of 
me, Mary. I have a secret for you. 

Mary (Not afraid any longer): I just 
love secrets. 

Cuurcu Mouse: You'll love this one, 
I promise you. 





Buty: What is it? 

Cuurcu Mouse: Don’t rush me, boy. 
Don’t rush me. 

Mary (Eagerly): Well? 

Cuurcu Mouse: You see that hole in 
the wall? (They nod.) You think the 
mice made it. (Shakes his head) 
They didn’t. 

Bitty (Surprised): They didn’t? 

CuurcH Mouse (Shakes his head): 
No, they didn’t. 

Bitty: Then who did? 

Cuurcu Mousse: The people who built 
this house a century ago were very 
rich. Even though I am a poor 
Church Mouse, my relatives have 
lived in this house for generations, 
and very comfortably, too, might I 
add. 


Mary: I never thought that mice had 
relatives. 
CuurcH Mouse (Indignantly): Why, 


the idea! I never heard of such a 
thing. Of course we have relatives, 
hundreds of them: aunts and uncles, 
cousins and cousins and cousins. So 
this story has been passed on to us 
from generation to generation. 

Bruiy: What story? 

Cuurcu Movse (Sits down on floor, 
cross-legged): I’m coming to it, if 
you will only be patient. At the 
time of the Civil War, these people 
hid their gold and valuables in a 
strongbox, made that hole, and put 
the box in there. The man was a 
colonel with the Union Army. He 
was killed, and his wife died. They 
had no family, so nobody knew 
about all this treasure. 

Mary (Wide-eyed): Nobody but you? 

Cuurco Movuse (Nods): And my 
family! Don’t forget all my family. 
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I would never have told you, either, 
if I hadn’t heard you talking this 
afternoon. 

Bruty: You heard us? 

Cuurcu Mousse: Yes, and you never 
once thought of yourselves. You 
only thought of doing nice things for 
others, for your mother and dad, for 
Katrinka and Lars, José and Anne. 
I said to myself, being a Church 
Mouse, of course, “They will use the 
fortune wisely. I must see that they 
know about it.” 

Buty: I think you’re kidding. 

Cuurcu Mouse (Beckons to Bituy to 
follow as he starts for the hole in the 
wall): Follow me. (Jo Mary) Wait 
here. Don’t go away. (CHURCH 
Mousse exits through hole, followed 
by Buty. They disappear.) 

Mary (Looks at hole, wide-eyed): Well, 
I never! What do you think of that, 
Mary Gates? I’ll probably wake up 
and find it’s all a dream. (BrLLy 
enters through hole, carrying a big 
tin box, which he sets on the table. He 
opens it, and filters coins and jewels 
through his fingers. CuurcH Mouse 
peers through hole.) 

CuurcH Mouse: Do you believe me 
now? 

Brtiy: I guess we have to. Seeing is 
believing. 

Mary (Approaching table in awe): Are 
they real? 

CuurcH Mouse: Are they real, she 
says! Of course they’re real. Old 
gold coins, diamonds, rubies, sap- 
phires — such gems as you’ve never 
seen before. ' 

Buzy (Picks up a coin and examines 
it): It looks real. Jiminy, Church 
Mouse, what can we do for you? 





CuurcH Movss: Only see that I have 
enough cheese and crackers to last 
me and my family the rest of our 
lives. 

Brtuy (Eagerly): We will, believe me. 
We won’t close up that hole, either. 

Cuurcu Movse: You'd better close it 
up. It’s an eye-sore, really. We'll 
find other ways to get about. Good- 
bye, my friends. (Waves and dis- 
appears) 

Mary: He was cute. I'll never be 
afraid of a mouse again, but it will 
seem funny to see little tiny ones 
after we’ve met such a great big one 
as the Church Mouse. 

Brtty (Dreamily): We must be rich. 
I know who would know — Mr. 
Sykes at the bank. I’m going around 
the corner to get him, and since 
Mother works for him, I’ll get her, 
too. (He exits quickly, leaving Mary 


standing at the table, dreamily filtering 
the jewels through her hands.) 

Mary: Pretty, pretty jewels! (Goes to 
hole and kneels down to look in) 
Where are you, little mouse? (Looks 


up, bewildered) He isn’t there. 
(Thrusts her hand in) There’s noth- 
ing there but a hole. If it weren’t for 
that treasure box on the table I 
would think it was a dream. (Gets up 
and runs to table) It is still here. 
(Picks up some coins) If these are 
real, Church Mouse, you will have 
made a great many people very 
happy. (Briiy enters, followed by 
Mrs. Gates and Mr. SyYKEs.) 

Bitty: Look, Mom. Look, Mr. Sykes. 
(Picks up a coin and hands it to Mr. 
Sykes) Is it really real? 

Mr. Sykes (Examines coin closely 
through a magnifying glass which he 
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takes from his pocket): It certainly 
looks real, Billy, and it’s worth a 
great deal more than it was when it 
was coined. Where did you say you 
found it? 

Bruty (Points): In that hole in the 
wall. The Church Mouse showed us 
where to find it. 

Mrs. Gates (Feels his head): You 
aren’t feverish, but you talk as if 
you were crazy. (Anziously) Mr. 
Sykes, would it be ours anyway? 

Mr. Sykes (Taking a piece of paper out 
of box): I don’t know. (Opens it and 
reads) “Last Will and Testament of 
Jonathan Dudley: I, Jonathan Dud- 
ley, being of sound mind and judg- 
ment, do hereby give and bequeath 
to my dear wife, Veronica, all my 
goods and possessions. In the event 
of her death, not having been blessed 
with any heirs, let it then go to who- 
soever shall buy and own this house, 
to their heirs, and their heirs after 
them.” It’s signed by Jonathan 
Dudley and duly witnessed by Jane 
and Jasper Heald. I guess, Mrs. 
Gates, that it belongs legally to you 
and your family. You are indeed 
rich. 

Mary (Hugs Mrs. Gates): You and 
Daddy won’t have to work so hard. 

Mrs. Gates (Laughs): Mercy! We 
don’t mind working, child. 

Brty: Just think of all the nice things 
we can do for people. 

Mrs. Gates (Fervently): That I grant 
you, and that we will. 

Mr. Sykes: Come, let us take this 
over to the bank where it will be 
safe. Better come along with me, all 
of you. We will count it all, and I 
will give you a receipt for it. (He 





picks up the box and exits, followed PRODUCTION NOTES 
by Mrs. GATES.) Doctor FARMER 
Bitty (Scratches his head, doubtfully, (Play on pages 75-80) 
as he looks at hole): I wonder if there Characters: 7 male; 3 female; 4 male or female 
was a mouse, after all. Maybe it was | for Horse and Bossie. 
only a dream. Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Mary (As CuurcH Mouse peers | Costumes: Traditional peasant clothing for 


through hole): There was a mouse, Farmer Gloger, Frau Gloger, 2 Women 
Bill , h Henry, and Sam. Mayor wears more formal 
illy. We'll have to remember the clothes. Doctor wears top hat, cape, and 


cheese and crackers every day. gloves; he carries a cane. Policemen wear 
Tien ki ds hole) Thank uniforms. Bossie and Horse wear cow and 
( rows a kiss towards ) Than Coan eoainenanh 

you, little Church Mouse. (Bruty Properties: Crayon, market baskets, bandage, 


and Mary exit. Curtain) bottle, large cloth bag, gold pieces, and sign 
T reading, UNLAWFUL TO PRACTICE MEDI- 
THE END CINE WITHOUT A LICENSE. FINE — 60 

GUILDER. 


Setting: The front yard of Farmer Gloger’s 
cottage. Upstage left is the front door of 
the cottage. A tree and a wooden outdoor 
chair are upstage center. A sign on the 
cottage reads FARMER GLOGER — BUTTER 
& EGGS. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Tue Secret or THE CuurcH Mouse @ If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
= ee copies of CAS the 
. ' ’ ys published LA or use 
Characters: 5 male; 4 female > aon tn out. 


@ By purchasing play scripte you can 
Costumes: Everyday clothes for children. save time and effort spent in copy- 
Mrs. Gates wears dress, hat, and gloves, ing parts. 
and carries purse. Mr. Sy *kes wears a busi- 
ness suit. Church Mouse wears a mouse @ We can supply you with copies of 
costume. plays from current and past issues. 


Playing Time: 15 minutes. 


Properties: Plate of cookies, tin box full of 
coins and jewels, and magnifying glass. Subscribers pay only 265 cents per script! 
Setting: Living room of the Gates home. The Wh rderin nam 
furnishings are old and worn. Beside the eo “which gee A oT sted : 


fireplace, at the rear, is a big hole, large (Otherwise the at each play is 50 
enough for a child to enter. cents per copy.) 


Lighting: No special effects. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
Sound: Soft music, as indicated in text. pay pam soontitien. ? v for 
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Book Collections of 


Royaliy-Gree Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Recently Published! 
Gold Medal Plays for Holidays* 


by Heten Louise MILLER 


These "= Bene covering ae and 
minor holidays throughout year 
will delight young players and enter- 
tain their audiences. There is a wide 
variety of themes, characters, and set- 
tings in these exciting new plays. Easy 
to produce. 


Lower and Middle Grades 432 pages; $5.00 
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Part Four 


Radio Play 





Tom Sawyer and Injun Joe 


from Mark Twain’s The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
adapted by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
HvUCKLEBERRY FINN 
Tom SAWYER 
Dr. Rosinson 
Murr Porrer 
INJUN JOE 
Aunt PoLLy 
2 WoMEN 
2 MEN 
Tue JuDGE 
PROSECUTING ATTORNEY 
DEFENSE ATTORNEY 
TOWNSPEOPLE 
HuckLEBERRY (Calling out): Hey, 
Tom! You, Tom! Wait up a second, 
can’t you? Hey, Tom! Tom Sawyer! 
Music: Delightful theme, in and under. 
HuckueBerry: Golly, Tom. I thought 
I’d never catch up with you. 
Tom: Hello, Huckleberry 
Huck eBERRY: Hello yourself, and see 
how you like it. 
Tom: Hey, what’s that you have? 
HuckLeBERRY: Dead cat. 
Tom: Let me see him, Huck. My, he’s 
pretty stiff. Where’d you get him? 
HuckLEBERRY: Bought him off a boy. 
I gave him a blue ticket and a 
bladder that I got at the slaughter- 
house. 

Tom: Say, what are'‘dead cats good for, 
Huck? 

HucKLEBERRY: Good for? 
cure warts with! 


Why, to 
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Tom: No! Is that so? I know some- 


thing that’s better: spunk water! 


Huck.LEBERRY: Spunk water! That’s 


no good. Why, Bob Tanner tried it, 
and it didn’t work. And he told Jeff 
Thatcher, and Jeff told Johnny 
Baker, and Johnny told Jim Hollis, 
and Jim told Ben Rogers, and Ben 
told Siddy, and Siddy told me. 
There now! 

Tom: What of it? They’ll all lie! But, 
say, how do you cure ’em with dead 
cats? 

HucKLEBERRY: Why, you take your 
cat and go to the graveyard, along 
about midnight, when somebody 
that was wicked has been buried. 
When it’s midnight, a devil will 
come, or maybe two or three. But 
you can’t see ’em, you can only hear 
"em — something like the wind, or 
maybe hear ’em talk. When they’re 
taking that fellow away, you heave 
your cat after ’em and say, “Devil 
follow corpse, cat follow devil, 
warts follow cat, I’m done with ye!” 
That'll fetch any wart. 

Tom: Sounds right. Did you ever try 
it, Hucky? 

HuckieBerry: No, but old Mother 
Hopkins told me. 

Tom: I reckon it’s so then, because 
they say she’s a witch. 

Huck.eBerry: Say she is! Why, Tom 





Sawyer, I know she is. She witched 
my pap. Pap says so his own self. 
Tom: Why, that’s awful. How’d he 

know she was witching him? 

HvucKLEBERRY: Pap can tell easy. He 
says when they keep looking at you 
right steady, they’re witching you. 
‘Specially if they mumble, because 
when they mumble, they’re saying 
the Lord’s Prayer backwards. 

Tom: Say, Hucky, when are you going 
to try the cat? 

Huck eserry: Tonight. They just 
buried old Hoss Williams on Satur- 
day. I reckon the devils will come 
after him tonight. 

Tom: Why didn’t they get him on 
Saturday night? 

HvucKLEBERRY: How you talk! How 
could their charms work till mid- 
night? Then it was Sunday. Devils 
don’t slosh around much of a Sun- 
day. 

Tom: I never thought of that. That’s 
so. Say, Huck, let me go with you. 

HucKLEBERRY: Sure, if you’re not 
afraid. I’ll come around to your 
house tonight. 

Tom: Will you meow? 

HvucKLEBERRY: Yes — and you meow 
back if you get a chance. Last time 
you kept me meowing till old Mr. 
Hays went to throwing rocks at me 
and saying “Dern that cat!’ I hove 
a brick through his window, but 
don’t you tell. 

Tom: I won’t. I couldn’t meow that 
night because Aunt Polly was watch- 
ing me, but I’ll meow this time. 

HUCKLEBERRY: We better give the 
sign once, just to be sure. 

Tom: Meow! 

HUvUCKLEBERRY: Meow! 


Boru (In unison): Meee-oooww! 

Music: Adventurous theme, in and 
under. 

HuckueBerry (Jn close, in a whisper, 
as throughout the scene): I reckon 
this is the part of the graveyard we 
want. 

Tom: Hucky, do you believe the dead 
people like for us to be here? 
Huck.eserry: [ wish I knew. 

awfully solemn, isn’t it? 

Tom: I’ll bet it is! Say, Huck, do you 
reckon Hoss Williams hears us talk- 
ing? 

Huckieserry: Of course he does. 
Leastwise his spirit does. A body 
can’t be too particular how he talks 
about these dead people, Tom. 

Tom: Sh-h-h! 

HuckKLeBERRY: What is it? 

Tom: Sh-h-h! There ’tis again! Don’t 
you hear it? 

Huck.eBerry: I — 

Tom: There! Now you hear it! 

Huckieserry: Lord, Tom, they’re 
coming! The devils are coming, sure. 
What’ll we do? 

Tom: I don’t know. Think they’ll see 
us? They can see in the dark, same 
as cats. I wish I hadn’t come. 

Huckieserry: I’m all a-shiver! Look, 
three of ’em. It’s the devils, sure 
enough. Tom, can you pray? 

Sounp: Jumbled voices of three men, un- 
intelligible, in background, fading on. 

Tom: I’ll try, but don’t you be afraid. 
They aren’t going to hurt us. Now 
I lay me down to sleep, I pray — 

HucKueBERRY: Sh-h-h. 

Tom: What is it, Huck? 

HuckKLEeBerryY: They’re humans! One 
of ’em is, anyway. I recognize old 
Muff Potter’s voice. 


It’s 














Tom: I reckon you're right. Stick close 
to these elm trees, and he’ll never 
see us. He’s too slow. They’re look- 
ing for Hoss Williams’ grave. They’re 
pointed right at it! Say, Huck, I 
know another of those voices. It’s 
Injun Joe! 

Huck.eBerry: That’s so — that mur- 
dering thief! I’d rather they were 
devils by a long shot. What can 
they be up to? 

Tom: Hush! The other one is young 
Doc Robinson. I know! They’re 
grave robbers! We'd better be 
quiet, Hucky, and listen! 

Rosinson (Off mike, as are the other 
men throughout the scene): Here it is, 
this is the grave. Hurry, men. The 
moon might come out at any mo- 
ment. 

Morr: Ah, take your time, Doctor 
Robinson, take your time. 

Rosinson: That’s it, Potter. Dig, dig. 
Here, let me give you a hand, Injun 
Joe. 

Ingun Jor: There it is. 
coffin. 

Murr: Now the .thing’s ready, Saw- 
bones, and you'll just have to give 
us another five, or we’ll leave it here. 

Insun Jon: That’s the taik, Muff. 

Rosimson: Look here, what does this 
mean? You required your pay in 
advance, and I’ve paid you. 

InyuN Jox: Yes, and you did more 
than that. Five years ago you drove 
me away from your father’s kitchen 
one night, Dr. Robinson, when I 
came to ask for something to eat. 
You said I wasn’t there for any good. 

Rosinson (A bit afraid): Now, now, 
Injun Joe. 

Ingun Joe: When I swore I’d get even 


There is the 
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with you if it took a hundred years, 
your father had me jailed for a 
vagrant. Did you think I’d forget? 
Oh, no, you aren’t counting on old 
Injun Joe. 

Murr: You tell the old Sawbones, Joe. 

InsjuN Joe: So now I have you, and 
you have to settle. 

Rosrinson: Why, you thieving black- 
guard! There! 

Murr: Here, now, don’t you hit my 
pard! 

Sounp: Men fighting, through following 
speeches. 

Men (Ad lib): There! That’s it, Joe! 
Give it to him good. (Ete.) 

Tom (Jn close): Golly, Huck, it’s a real 
fight! 

Huck.eBerry: What’s going on, Tom? 
I can’t see. 

Tom: Doc Robinson just hit Muff 
Potter over the head with a grave- 
stone. 

Huck.eserry: Is Muff killed? 

Tom: I don’t reckon so. Just passed 
out. Oh! Oh, Huckleberry! Oh! 

HucKLEBERRY: What is it, Tom? 
What’s happened? 

Tom: Injun Joe. He — he’s stabbed 
the doctor! With Muff’s knife, too! 

Huck.LeBERRY: He'll hang for it, the 
murderer! 

Tom: But look there. He’s putting the 
knife into Muff’s hand. Hush! 
Muff is coming to. Listen! 

Murr (Off mike, groaning): Oh, oh! 
Why — why, what’s this, Joe? 

InsuN Joe: It’s a dirty business. What 
did you kill him for, Muff? 

Morr: I! I never did it! 

InsuN Joe: Look here! That kind of 
talk won’t wash. 

Murr (Bewildered, sobbing): I didn’t do 








it, I swear it! Tell me, Joe — honest, 
now, old feller — did I do it? Joe, I 
never meant to—upon my soul 
and honor, I never meant to, Joe. 
Tell me how it was, Joe. Oh, it’s 
awful—and him so young and 
promising. 

Inyun Joe: You two were scuffling, 
and he fetched you one with the 
gravestone, and you fell flat; and 
then up you came, all reeling and 
staggering, and snatched the knife 
and jammed it into him, just as he 
fetched you another awful clip — 
and here you’ve laid, as dead as a 
wedge till now. 

Murr: I didn’t know what I was 
doing. I wish I may die this minute 
if I did. Joe, don’t tell. Say you 
won't tell, Joe— that’s a good 
feller. I always liked you, Joe, and 
stood up for you, too. Don’t you re- 
member? You won’t tell, will you, 
Joe? 

Insun JoE: No, you’ve always been 
fair and square with me, Muff Potter, 
and I won’t go back on you. There, 
now, that’s as fair as a man can say. 

Murr: Joe, I’ll bless you for this the 
longest day I live. 

InsuN JoE: Come now, that’s enough of 
that. This isn’t any time for blub- 
bering. You be off yonder way, and 
I'll go this. Move, now, and don’t 
leave any tracks behind you. 

Murr (Fading): Joe, you’re my best 
friend in the world, old feller. 

Insun Jox (Laughing loudly and hard): 
The old fool! He believed me, all 
right. (Fading) That'll settle him, 
all right. (Fades, laughing) 

Tom (Ezcitedly, but in a whisper, 

close): Huckleberry, such awful 








goings-on. What do you reckon will 
come of this? 

Huck.esBerry: I reckon hanging will 
come of it. 

Tom: Do you, though? 

HuckuesBerry: Why, I know it, Tom. 

Tom: Who'll tell? We? 

HuckKLEBERRY: What are you talking 
about? Suppose something hap- 
pened and Injun Joe didn’t hang? 
Why, he’d kill us some time or 
other, just as dead sure as we’re 
lying here. 

Tom: That’s just what I was thinking 
to myself, Huck. 

Huck.eserry: If anybody tells, let 
Muff Potter do it, if he’s fool 
enough. 

Tom: Huck, Muff don’t know it! He 
thinks he did it himself. That’s 
what Injun Joe made him think! 

Huck.teserry: By hokey, that’s so, 
Tom! 

Tom: Hucky, are you sure you can 
keep mum about this? 

HuckLEBERRY: Tom, we have to keep 
mum. You know that. That Injun 
devil wouldn’t make any more of 
drowning us than a couple of cats, if 
we were to squeak about this and 
they didn’t hang him. Now, look 
here, Tom, let’s take and swear to 
each other — that’s what we have 
to do — swear to keep mum. 

Tom: I agree. It’s the best thing. 
Would you just hold hands and 
swear that we — 

HuckK.LeBerry: No, that wouldn’t do 
for this. That’s good enough for 
little rubbishy common things, ’spe- 
cially with gals, because they go 
back on you anyway, and blab if they 
get in a huff, but there should be 








writing about a big thing like this. 
And blood! 

Tom: I reckon you’re right, Hucky. 
I have a pencil here — but what can 
we write on? 

Huck eBerry: How about this piece 
of bark? It’s smooth. 

Tom: Say, that’s a whack. Now let 
me write it down. (Slowly, as he 
writes.) ‘Huck Finn — and Tom 
Sawyer — swear they will keep mum 
—about this—and they wish — 
they may drop down dead —in 
their tracks —if they ever tell — 
and rot.” 

HUCKLEBERRY: Say, that’s grand, 
Tom. Here, I have a pin to draw 
blood with. 

Tom: Hold on! Don’t do that! A pin’s 
brass — that’s poison. I have a 
needle. I’ll just prick my finger — 
ow! There! Now, I’ll sign my 
initials — T and S. 

HvucKLEBERRY: Let me do mine, Tom. 
Ow! But, Tom, I can’t write. How 
do I make my initials? 

Tom: I’ll guide your hand along. H — 
and —F. There! 

Huckueperry: Tom, does this keep us 
from ever telling — always? 

Tom: Of course it does. It doesn’t 
make any difference what happens, 
we have to keep mum. We’d drop 
down dead — don’t you know that? 

HucKLeBErRY: Yes, I reckon that’s so. 
Oh, Tom, Tom, I’m scared. What’ll 
happen if — if you-know-who finds 
out we were here tonight? 

Tom: Huckleberry, if that ever hap- 
pens, well — I reckon I’d rather not 
think about it. 

Music: Adventurous theme, 
under. 


in and 


Tom: Morning, Aunt Polly. 

Aunt Potty (A robust, matronly voice) : 
Morning, Tom. You sleep well last 
night? 

Tom: I reckon so, auntie. 

Aunt Potuy: I’m glad to hear some 
people can still have a good night in 
this town, but I don’t know how 
long it'll last. Tom, young Dr. 
Robinson was killed in the grave- 
yard last night. 

Tom (Nervously): Wh — who did it? 

Aunt Potty: Muff Potter! 

Tom: Oh, no he didn’t — I mean, well, 
how do they know? 

Aunt Potty: They found his knife at 
the scene of the crime. But what did 
you mean, “he didn’t’? 

Tom: Why, er — nothing, aunt. Noth- 
ing at all. Honest! 

Aunt Poutuy: I’m going down to the 
graveyard to see the bloodstains. 
Everybody in town will be there, I 
reckon. Maybe there’ll be some 
news of whether they’ve caught that 
Potter yet. Want to come, Tom? 
(Fading) That Muff Potter should be 
ridden out of town on a rail, he 
should! 

Music: Adventurous theme, in and 
under. 

Sounp: Murmuring of the crowd of 
townspeople. 

TowNnsPEoPLeE (Ad lib): What an awful 
deed! Poor young fellow, Robinson. 
Curse that Muff Potter. (Eic.) 

Aunt Potty: Did you ever hear of 
such a brutal thing in your life, 
Sereny Harper? 

lst Woman: I never did. No, no, I 
never did. 

lst Man: I always said that Potter 
was a bad one. 








Aunt Potty: Have they caught him 
yet? 

Ist Woman: Not yet. 
hide nor hair of him. 

2np Woman: They’re sure he did it. 
Why, there’s no doubt about it. 
They found his knife. 

Ist Man: Injun Joe was here when it 
happened. He swears it was Muff! 

Sounp: The crowd becomes agitated. 

TownsPEoPLeE (Ad lib): Look, it’s him! 
He’s come back to the scene of his 
crime! Catch him! It’s Muff Potter. 
(Etc.) 

Aunt Potty: What’s all the excite- 
ment over there? 

2npD Woman: Why, look! 
Potter! 

2nD Man (Off mike): I have you now, 
Potter. You won’t get away! 

Murr (Fading on, sobbing): I didn’t do 
it, friends. Upon my word, I didn’t! 

Ist MAN (In derision): Who’s accused 
you? 

Ist Woman: Talk to Injun Joe, over 
there, about that! 


Murr: Injun Joe, you promised me 
you’d never — 

2np Man: Is that your knife? 

Murr: Tell ’em, Joe. Tell ’em — it’s 
no use any more. They have me. 
Tell ’em the truth, Joe. 

Insun Jor: Yes, he did it. Just like I 
said in court, this morning. Muff 
Potter killed Doc Robinson with 
that knife that the Sheriff’s holding. 
Killed him in cold blood, I say! He 
ought to hang! 


No one’s seen 


It’s Muff 


Tom (In a frightened whisper): Oh, 
Hucky, hear the liar! What’ll we do? 

HucKLEeBERRY (Whispering): We swore 
to keep mum, Tom. Remember? 





Aunt Potty (Jn an angry whisper): 
Stop your talking, boys. I can’t 
hear a word they’re saying. 

2np Woman: Why didn’t you leave, 
Potter? Why’d you come back here? 
To look at your handiwork? 

Murr: I couldn’t help it — I couldn’t 
help it. I tried to run away, but — 
oh, it’s no use. Take me away, 
Sheriff. Take me away. 

Music: Sad theme, in and under. 

Aunt Potty: Thomas Sawyer, it’s 
about time you got up. You’ve 
been abed half the morning. What 
ails you, boy? 

Tom: I—I didn’t sleep very well, 
Aunt Polly. 

Aunt Potty: I reckon I know that. I 
heard you tossing and turning all 
night. What do you have on your 
mind, boy? 

Tom: Nothing! I don’t — I don’t have 
anything on my mind, aunt. Honest! 

Aunt Po.ty: I can’t understand you. 
You’re acting so jittery all of a sud- 
den. And moaning words in your 
sleep! 

Tom (Frightened): What did I say? 
Did you hear me say anything? 

Aunt Potty: You kept saying ‘‘Blood! 
It’s blood -——that’s what it is!” 
over and over. And you said ‘Don’t 
torment me so—TI’ll tell!” Tell 
what? What is it you'll tell? 

Tom: I — I — aunt, don’t ask me any 
questions. I don’t know nothing! 
Aunt Po..y (Pleasantly): I know what 
it is. You’ve been thinking about 
that awful murder. I reckon all of 
us have. That’s what has you so 
upset. Well, don’t worry, Tom. 
Muff Potter will hang for it, sure 
enough. Now you go out and play. 











Tom (Beginning to fade): Yes, aunt. 

Aunt Potuy: After he’s hung, you 
won’t have a thing to worry about. 

Tom (Continuing to fade off): Oh, no, 
aunt! That’s when my worries will 
just begin! 

Music: Mock-serious theme, in and 
under. 

Huck LeBerRY: Morning, Tom. 

Tom: Morning, Huck. Say — say, 
Hucky. Have you ever told any- 
body about — about that? 

Huck.LeBerry: Of course I haven’t. 
Never a solitary word, so help me. 
What makes you ask? 

Tom: Well, I was afraid. 

HuckLEeEBERRY: Why, Tom Sawyer, 
we wouldn’t be alive two days if I 
told. You know that. 

Tom (Slowly): Yes, but — but — 


HvucKLEBERRY: But what? Tom 


Sawyer, nobody could get you to 


tell, could they? 

Tom: No, Hucky. Of course not. 
Only I’ve been hearing a powerful lot 
of talk around lately. 

HvucKLeBEeRRY: What talk? 

Tom: Everywhere I go, it’s just Muff 
Potter, Muff Potter, Muff Potter all 
the time. 

Huck.eserry: That’s just the same 
way they go on around me. I reckon 
he’s a goner. Don’t you feel sorry 
for him sometimes? 

Tom: Most always. He’s no account; 
but then he hasn’t ever done any- 
thing to hurt anybody. He’s kind of 
good. He gave me half a fish, once, 
when there wasn’t enough for two; 
and lots of times he’s stood by me 
when I was out of luck. 

HuckieBerry: He’s mended kites for 
me, Tom, and knitted hooks onto 
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my line. I wish we could get him 
out of there. 

Tom: We couldn’t do that. But say! 
We could go down and see him, and 
talk to him. 


Huck.eperry: And maybe bring him 
things — a pipe, maybe. 

Tom: I think he’d like that a lot, 
Hucky. You see what you can fetch 
up, and I’ll do the same. I’ll meet 
you at the jailhouse window. Right, 
Huckleberry? 

Huckieserry: Right, Tom. 

Music: Light theme, in and under. 


Murr: It sure was good of you boys to 
come down and bring me this stuff. 
You’ve been mighty good to me, 
boys — better than anybody else in 
this town. I don’t forget, I don’t. 
Often I say to myself, “I used to 
mend all the boys’ kites and things, 
and show ’em where the good fishing 
places were, and befriend ’em all I 
could, and now they’ve all forgotten 
old Muff Potter when he’s in trouble. 
But Tom doesn’t and Huck doesn’t 
— they don’t forget him,” I say, 
“and I don’t forget them.” Stand 
over to the light, boys, that’s it. 
It’s a prime comfort to see faces that 
are friendly when a body’s in such a 
muck of trouble, and none come 
here but you. Good, friendly faces— 
good, friendly faces. Shake hands 
with me, boys. Yours’ll come 
through the bars, but mine’s too big. 
Little hands and weak — but they’ve 
helped Muff Potter a power, and I 
know they’d help him more if they 
could. 


Music: Melancholy theme, sneak in 
under. 








Tom (Without a pause, over the music, 
tearfully): Huck — oh, Huck — we 
just have to tell. We just have to. 

HvucKLEBERRY: You want to drop 
down dead, Tom Sawyer? Remem- 
ber what we wrote in blood? 

Tom (Sadly): I reckon you’re right, 
Huckleberry. I-—JI reckon you’re 
right. 

Music: Melancholy theme full, then 
under. : 

Sounp: Indoor clock striking ten. 

Aunt Potty: Hm. Ten o’clock. I 
wonder if Tom is asleep yet. Mercy, 
the way that boy has been fussing in 
his bed these past few nights! What 
with the trial of Muff Potter set for 
tomorrow, I’ll warrant he’s having a 
bad time of it. I’ll just go up and 
see how he is, and maybe tuck in his 
covers a bit—poor boy! Poor, 
worried boy! 

Music: Quiet theme, in briefly, then 
under. 

Aunt Potiy (Off mike, softly): Tom, 
Tom, you asleep? 

Tom (On mtke; groaning and mumbling 
in his sleep): Ohh! Ohh! Blood! 
No, he didn’t do it. 

Aunt Potiy (In amazement): What's 
this? 

Tom: I'll tell. It wasn’t Muff Potter. 
He didn’t do it. Ask — ask Huckle- 
berry. It was Injun Joe! 

Aunt Potty: Injun Joe! 

Tom: We saw it. Oh! Huck’s dead cat 
— graveyard. It wasn’t Muff Pot- 
ter that done it. It was—it was 
Injun Joe. Swore not to tell, but — 
got to—got to save Muff Potter 
from hanging. 

Aunt Potty: So that’s why the boy’s 
been so upset. He saw the whole 
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thing. And it was Injun Joe! (Fad- 
ing) I’m going to see the sheriff — 
right away! 

Music: Adventurous theme, in and 
under. 

Sounp: Murmur of townspeople in 
court. 

Junge: Silence! We will proceed with 
this trial in quiet! Order, or I'll 
clear the court. 

Sounp: The murmuring subsides. 

Jup@e: Counsel for the prosecution, 
will you make your statement? 

Prosecution: Yes, your Honor. By 
the oaths of citizens whose simple 
word is above suspicion, we have 
fastened this awful crime, beyond all 
possibility of question, upon Muff 
Potter, the unhappy prisoner at the 
bar. We rest our case. 

Murr: No, no! 

DerensE: Your Honor, may I call one 
final witness? 

JupGe: You may. Who is it? 

DerensE: Call Thomas Sawyer! 

TOwWNSPEOPLE (Ad lib): Tom Sawyer! 
Why him? (£tc.) 

HvuckKLEBERRY: Tom! 
wouldn’t! 

Tom: I didn’t, Huck. I didn’t! 

JupcE: Thomas Sawyer, place your 
hand on the Bible. Do you swear to 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, so help you 
God? 

Tom: I —I guess so, Judge. 

Drerense: Thomas Sawyer, where 
were you on the night of the seven- 
teenth of June, at the hour of mid- 
night? 

Tom: In the graveyard, sir. 

Derense: You may speak louder. 
Don’t be afraid. Were you any- 


You said you 


where near Horse Williams’ grave? 

Tom: Yes, sir. Near as I am to you. I 
was hidden behind the elm trees on 
the edge of the grave. 

DEFENSE: Anyone with you? 

Tom: Yes, sir. I went there with 
Huckleberry Finn. We had his dead 
cat with us. 

Sounp: Laughter in background. 

DerenszE: We will produce the skeleton 
of that cat later. Now, my boy, tell 
us everything that occurred — tell it 
in your own way. Don’t skip any- 
thing, and don’t be afraid. 

Tom: Well, sir, Huck and I saw the 
three of them come to the grave. 
Then Injun Joe asked the Doe for 
more money. The Doc said no. So 
they started fighting. Doc Robinson 
knocked Muff Potter out with a 
headstone. Injun Joe jumped up 


with Muff’s knife in his hand, and 


he — 

Sounp: Crash of wood, then of glass. 
Commotion among the court. 

TownspeoPLte (Ad lib): It’s Injun 
Joe! He’s escaping! Out the window! 
Catch him! After him! (£ic.) 

Music: Adventurous theme, in and 
under. 

Aunt Potty: I’m proud of you, Tom. 
You did a grand thing in court 
today. 

JupGe: That you did, son. 

Tom: Thank you, Aunt Polly. Thanks 
alot, Judge. But if it hadn’t been for 
Huckleberry Finn, we wouldn’t have 
been able to save Muff Potter at all. 

Aunt Potiy: We are all grateful to 
you, too, Huckleberry. 

HucKLEBERRY: Thank you, ma’am. 
But could I say somethin’ to Tom? 
Alone, I mean? 


Aunt Potty: Why certainly. I under- 
stand you boys. You will have your 
secrets. Come along, Judge. I’ve 
some tea on the stove. 

Jupce (Fading): Fine, fine. We can 
discuss the reward the boys are to 
get, now that Injun Joe is captured 
and Muff set free. 

Tom: Did you hear that, Huck? We’re 
going to get a reward! 

Huckueserry (Sadly): What good will 
a reward be, if we’re both going to 
drop down dead for telling? 

Tom: Well, seeing as how I didn’t get 
a chance to really tell — 

Huck.eEBErRRY: How’s that? 

Tom: It was Aunt Polly. She heard me 
talking in my sleep. When it was my 
turn, in court, Injun Joe escaped 
before the tale was finished. So I 
reckon we’re not going to drop dead 
after all. 

HvUCKLEBERRY: 
Tom! 

Tom: You can bet it is, Huckleberry. 
Isn’t it grand, being heroes? 

Aunt Pouiy (Fading on, angrily): 
Tom Sawyer! I just went to the 
cream pitcher to serve the Judge 
with his tea, and there wasn’t any 
left. Somebody was there before me, 
and drank it all. I can tell you 
you’re in for a licking, young man! 

Huck.eBErrY (A pprehensively) : Looks 
like we’re through with being heroes, 
Tom. 

Tom (Resignedly): That’s the way it is, 
Huckleberry. A fellow just can’t 
win — no, not ever! 

Music: Lighthearted theme, full to 
finish. 


Why, that’s bully, 


THE END 








Book Reviews 





JUNIOR AND SENIOR HicH 


Heap Hien, ELueN Bropy. By Elisabeth H. 

Friermood. Doubleday & Co. $2.96. 

Ellen Brody didn’t think she could hold her 
head high until she could move her family out 
of the slums of Milltown. How John Morgan, 
protégé of Jane Addams of Hull House, 
changed the course of Ellen’s life and her 
dream of being a rich Chicago designer of 
ladies’ clothes is a challenging and romantic 
story. 


HEARTBREAK Hot Rop. By James L. Sum- 
mers. Doubleday & Co. $2.95. 

Add two boys, one girl, three cars, blend 
well, and you have the story about what hap- 
pens when a boy has a love affair with a car — 
and what a car! 


Dance To My Measure. By Lee Wyndham. 

Julian Messner, Inc. $2.96. 

Shelley Andrews was determined to be a 
ballet dancer, despite her father’s disapproval. 
How Shelley wins acceptance in New York’s 
famous Theatre Arts High School and goes on 
to professional success is realistically and ex- 
citingly told in this story of young boys and 
girls striving for professional success. 


Wuire Water. By Vivian Breck. Doubleday 

& Co. $2.95. 

To send her foldboat flying over the perils 
of white water rapids was Andy Dawson’s 
driving dream, but she could never have 
guessed how exciting and dangerous — or 
romantic — the trip was to be. 


Surpwreck Is.tanp. By Marine Shore. Julian 

Messner. $2.95. 

A story of surging seas and shipwreck and 
eight weeks of desperate survival on a barren 
South Atlantic island — this is a story that is 
all the more gripping because it is true. 


EscarE To Freepom. By Ruth Fosdick Jones. 

Random House. $2.95. 

This is a dramatic story of the adventure, 
resourcefulness, and even danger involved in 
helping fugitive slaves make the dangerous 
trip from Buffalo to Canada. 


DancinG Suogs. By Noel Streatfield. Random 
House. $2.98. 
Orphans Rachel and Hilary Lennox meet 
many problems when they go to live in the 
house of their Aunt in London. The spirit 


with which they meet these troubles and the 
remarkable turn of events in their lives make 
this a warm, exciting story. 





Spotlight on Books 
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Secret oF THE Samurat Sworn. By Phyllis 
A. Whitney. The Westminster Press. $2.95. 
Two young Americans, spending their sum- 

mer vacation in Japan, become involved in 
an exciting mystery. Their next-door neigh- 
bor, Sumiko, and her cousin, Hiro, join them 
in solving the case.. Working together, the 
young people learn to know and like one 
another as friends. 


BEHIND THE Zuni Masks. By Val Gendron. 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. $3.00. 
When Charlie Nickerson, Boy Scout and 

confirmed Yankee from Cape Cod, came to 
Colorado, where his family was to live, he be- 
lieved he was leaving behind him everything 
that made life interesting and exciting. The 
colorful setting of Charlie’s new life, and the 
way he adjusts to it, make this an understand- 
ing and interesting story. 


A Treasury or Non-Royaury ONnE-ActT 
Puiays. Edited by Betty Smith, William 
Kozlenko, Margaret Mayorga, and M. Jagen- 
dorf. Garden City Books. $4.95. 

Tested comedies, dramas, mysteries, and 
tragedies — many by prize-winning and top 
playwrights. 


MippLE GRADES 


Ir HappENED ON A Houtpay. By Lavinia 
R. Davis. Doubleday & Co. $2.95. 
Holidays are fun for everyone and in this 

delightful book Lavinia Davis writes stories 

about twelve favorite holidays. Her stories 
vary from fantasy to history — each pre- 
senting a fresh approach to these special days. 


LANDMARK Books 


Tue AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
Bliven, Jr. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND AARON BuRR. 
By Anna Erskine Crouse. 


By Bruce 


Tue Story or THE NavAL ACADEMY. 
Felix Riesenberg, Jr. 


Tue Marquis pe Larayette. By Hodding 
Carter. 


By 


ExpLoRING THE Himataya. By William O. 


Douglas. 

REMEMBER THE ALAMO! By Robert Penn 
Warren. 
$1.95 each Random House 


The newest titles in this excellent series of 
books about famous people, places and events, 
written in readable, lively style by top writers. 

(Middle grades) 


%& PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *® 
* in April ‘ 


* In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* * 
April 17th — Jefferson's Birthday 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


Tuomas JEFFERSON'S PLAN Wuose Brrtupay Is Ir? 
rAVERN MEETING 


Radio Plays 


GENTLEMAN FROM VIRGINIA 
Two AGainst NAPOLEON 


April 19th — Patriot’s Day 
(Paul Revere) 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


DRUMS IN THE Dusk Paut Revere Ripes AGAIN 
Pau, Revere’s CLOAK Son or LIBERTY 
Tue Lirrie Patrior 


April 23rd — Shakespeare's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High Radio adaptations 
LANDSLIDE FOR SHAKESPEARE of Shakespeare's Plays 


[ue SHAKESPEAREAN TOUCH HAMLET 
Jupitn's FaTHerR A Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream 
TALENT Scouts As You Like It 
Tue Forest or ARDEN Jutivus CAESAR 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
MACBETH 


Easter and Spring 
Junior and Senior High Middle Grades 


A Hooxy Hourpay Easter Eao Maaic 
An Ove TO SPRING Fatuer’s Easter Hat 
Putips AND Two Lips Easter Bunny Magic 
BUNNIES AND BONNETS First Day or APRIL 
Sprino Fever AprRIL Foou 
Tue Case or THE Easter BONNET Morner Eartu’s New Dress 
HEARTS AND FLOWERS Tue Maaic kaa 
lomorrow Is Easter Tue Basurut Bunny 
Noruina TO WEAR RiGut OF ADOPTION 
Perer's Easter Basket COMPANY 


Lower Grades 


Tue Biusuina Bunny Spring NEIGHBORS 

Tue WHISTLER Goop Mornina, Mr. Rassit 
A Basket or ACORNS EasteR REMINDERS 

Tue First BuTTerRFLy Tue Lazy Lirrte RainprRop 
Tue Cuoosinea or Easter Rapaitr Miss Rosin's ScHoo. 
PLANTING TIME Bunny Pienic 

Tue Green Touma THE BUNNYLAND BRIGADE 
LATE SPRING Tue First FLOWERS 

Jack Frost's Goopspye Girt Easter Eoa Rouuine 

Serine Is Here Weepina WiLtow's Happy Day 
Tue Crackep Easter Eaa Happy Easter TO MARGY 

Tue Woop Fork ANb THE LitrerR Buas rue Green PIPER 

Hete WANTED FoR EASTER Tue Happy GARDENER 

ue Seven LittLe Seeps Tne MAYFLOWER 

Tue NAMING OF THE FLOWERS Ricky AND THE Eqos 

Tue First Easter Eaas Tue Birp Wuo Coutpn'r Sina 





Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 25¢ each (50c¢ to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Other- 
wise, regular price of 50c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we sug- 
gest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. ¢ 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 























PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


Announces a 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 
for ONE-ACT PLAYS 


SEVEN HUNDRED FIFTY DOLLARS IN CASH AWARDS 
is being offered for the best one-act plays suitable for production by 
young people. Plays should be submitted under the category of “High 
School” or ‘‘Lower and Middle Grades.”’ The contest closes July 31, 1959 
and marks the twentieth year of successful publication of PLAYS, The 
Drama Magazine for Young People. It is being conducted to encourage 
the writing of dramatic material of high quality that can be effectively 
staged by young actors. 


S.PRIZES 
TWO FIRST PRIZES of $200.00 each 
TWO SECOND PRIZES of $100.00 each 
TWO THIRD PRIZES of $ 75.00 each 


JUDGES 


A. S. BURACK, Editor, PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young 
People. 


ROGER M. BUSFIELD, JR., Assistant Professor of Speech at 
Michigan State University, author of The Playwright’s Art. 


F. CURTIS CANFIELD, Dean of the Yale University School of 
Drama. 


WILLARD J. FRIEDERICH, Head of the Drama Department of 
Marietta College, Department Editor, Dramatics Magazine. 


For further details and contest rules, write to Contest Editor 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People 
8 ARLINGTON STREET - BOSTON 16, MASS. 


























